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Week Ending Friday, March 25, 1988 


Proclamation 5777—National 
Agriculture Day, 1988 


March 18, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


As a Nation we are blessed deeply and in 
many ways. The agriculture that sustains us 
is truly one of those blessings. We do well 
to give thanks for our bountiful crops. They 
are the yield of our fertile fields; of the 
skills and cooperation of countless Ameri- 
cans, including farmers, ranchers, scientists, 
farm organizations, commerce, and govern- 
ment; and, surely, of the liberty in which 
the American people are free to work, 
create, and produce for their mutual bene- 
fit. 

Some of the world’s best farmland is here 
in our country; roughly half of the land in 
the contiguous United States has a capacity 
for crop production. Our bounty supplies 
needs both at home and abroad; today, one 
American farmer produces enough food 
and fiber for 114 people. Our agricultural 
production, processing, and marketing pro- 
vide jobs, generate wealth, and strengthen 
our economy, our standard of living, and 
our position in world trade markets. Thanks 
to our agricultural efficiency, American 
consumers, on average, spend less of their 
income on food than do citizens of any 
other nation. 

As we give thanks for our rich harvests, 
let us be sure to express gratitude to all 
those in agriculture and its related endeav- 
ors who through the years have contributed 
so much to our Nation and the world and 
who continue to shape and to share the 
spirit and the heritage of the American 
people. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
265, has designated March 20, 1988, as “Na- 
tional Agriculture Day” and authorized and 
requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation in observance of this event. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim March 20, 1988, as Nation- 
al Agriculture Day. I call upon the people 
of the United States to observe this day 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighteenth day of March, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:22 a.m., March 21, 1988) 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on March 19. 


Radio Address to the Nation on the 
Deployment of United States Forces to 
Honduras and the Strategic Defense 
Initiative 

March 19, 1988 


My fellow Americans: 


There was a nice celebration of St. Pat- 
rick’s Day up on Capitol Hill this week, but 
believe me, that wasn’t the only reason 
Congress knew I had my Irish up. On two 
issues vital to our national security, I had 
some stern words for some of our lawmak- 
ers. 

The first has to do with the safety of our 
hemisphere. Back in the early 1980’s, there 
were those who argued that the prospects 
for democracy in Central America were 
bleak and we would do little to prevent 
Marxist dictatorships there. But after the 
administration built a consensus, Congress 
finally passed our economic and military aid 
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program, and today the countries of Costa 
Rica, E] Salvador, Honduras, and Guatemala 
are democratic. Indeed, tomorrow, El Salva- 
dor—the nation some in Congress were 
gloomiest about—will host congressional 
and municipal elections, just one more sign 
of a successful democratic reform in that 
nation and region. 


However, in one Central American 
nation, Nicaragua, the cause of freedom is 
in grave peril. Up until the end of last 
month, the United States had been aiding 
the freedom fighters who’ve been trying to 
restore democracy by resisting the regime 
of Soviet-backed Sandinista Communists. 
However, just as the heroic efforts of the 
democratic resistance have forced the Com- 
munists to cut back on their aggression 
abroad and to make peace concessions, the 
Congress, in a close vote, decided to cut off 
aid to the freedom fighters. Since the Con- 
gress rejected our package of assistance for 
those fighting for freedom in Nicaragua, the 
Communist dictators have done exactly as 
we predicted. Instead of giving peace a 
chance, the aid cutoff is giving the Commu- 
nist dictators a chance—a chance they long 
hoped for, a chance to smash their oppo- 
nents. They have hardened their negotiat- 
ing position. They have fired the mediator, 
Cardinal Obando y Bravo. They have sent 
mobs of thugs against peaceful opposition 
groups. And now, instead of negotiating for 
a cease-fire, they have launched a major 
military assault on the weakened contras, 
invading democratic Honduras in the proc- 
ess. 


Now, from the beginning, our Central 
American policy has been designed to pre- 
vent another Cuba and to let the people of 
Nicaragua win back their freedom and their 
independence from the Soviet Union. on 
their own, to do this without having to 
commit American military personnel. But 
now, because of Congress’ aid cutoff last 
month, the Sandinistas have mounted their 
major cross-border incursion into Honduras. 
In response, and at the request of President 
Azcona, we have sent American military 
units to Honduras to conduct an emergency 
readiness exercise. Our purpose is to send a 
signal to the Governments and peoples of 
Central America about the seriousness with 
which we view the situation. 
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The freedom fighters are in desperate 
need of support. If they are to remain a 
viable and effective force, they must have 
assistance now. There is not a moment to 
spare. If urgently needed help does not 
reach them soon, we face the prospect of a 
collapse of the democratic resistance, the 
attendant consolidation of a Marxist-Lenin- 
ist regime in Nicaragua, and an increased 
threat to Nicaragua’s democratic neighbors. 
Ultimately, we will face a national security 
crisis of the first order and an enormous 
human tragedy. 


Now, another vital security matter where 
the Congress has not been doing its job has 
involved our work on a strategic defense 
against ballistic missiles. This coming week 
marks the 5th anniversary of my call for 
just such a Strategic Defense Initiative, or 
SDI. I am taking this occasion to note that 
the Soviets have been making extensive 
progress on their own SDI-like program in 
the last few years. Indeed, the Soviets may 
be preparing a nationwide defense, which 
would mean a breakout from the restric- 
tions of the ABM treaty, which prohibits a 
massive deployment of such a system. How- 
ever, at the very moment when the Soviets 
are so far along in their efforts, Congress 
has been cutting back ours. Every year 
Congress has cut the SDI budget. We are 
now | to 2 years behind schedule, and this 
despite the fact that the actual SDI pro- 
gram is progressing faster than we expect- 
ed. But our scientists and engineers must 
have Congress’ support, and they must have 
it soon. 


So, I can’t think of two more vital nation- 
al security issues than these: preventing the 
establishment of a Soviet beachhead in Cen- 
tral America and erecting a defense shield 
that will reduce the nuclear threat that has 
so overshadowed the postwar era. That’s 
why we cannot permit some in Congress to 
take dangerous risks with America’s nation- 
al security. 


Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 
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Nomination of G. Philip Hughes To Be 
an Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
March 21, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate G. Philip Hughes to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce (Export 
Enforcement). This is a new position. 

Since 1986, Mr. Hughes has been Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Technology Transfer 
and Control at the Department of State in 
Washington, DC. Prior to this he was Direc- 
tor for Latin American Affairs for the Na- 
tional Security Council, 1985-1986. Mr. 
Hughes was Deputy Assistant to the Vice 
President for National Security Affairs for 
the Office of the Vice President, 1981- 
1985; Assistant Director for Intelligence 
Policy for the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, 1979-1981; research fellow for the 
Brookings Institution, 1978-1979; and assist- 
ant analyst for national security and inter- 
national affairs division for the Congression- 
al Budget Office, 1975-1978. 

Mr. Hughes graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Dayton (B.A., 1972), Tufts University 
(M.A., 1974; M.A., 1975), and Harvard Uni- 
versity (M.P.A., 1978). Mr. Hughes received 
the Secretary of Defense Medal for Distin- 
guished Public Service, 1985. He was born 
September 7, 1953, in Dayton, OH. He is 
married and currently resides in Falls 
Church, VA. 


Nomination of Frederick M. Bernthal 
To Be an Assistant Secretary of State 
March 21, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Frederick M. Bernthal to 
be Assistant Secretary of State for Oceans 
and International Environmental and Scien- 
tific Affairs. He would succeed John Dimitri 
Negroponte. 

Since 1983 Dr. Bernthal has been Com- 
missioner for the United States Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission in Washington, DC. 
Prior to this, he was chief legislative assist- 
ant for U.S. Senator Howard Baker, 1980- 
1983, and legislative assistant, 1978-1979. 
He was associate professor of chemistry and 
physics at Michigan State University, 1975- 


1978, and assistant professor, 1970-1975. 
Dr. Bernthal was visiting scientist for Niels 
Bohr Institute at the University of Copenha- 
gen, 1976-1977, and staff postdoctoral sci- 
entist at Yale University, 1969-1970. 

Dr. Bernthal graduated from Valparaiso 
University (B.S., 1964) and the University of 
California at Berkeley (Ph.D., 1969). He was 
born January 10, 1943, in Sheridan, WY. He 
is married, has one child, and resides in 
Washington, DC. 


Nomination of George F. Murphy, Jr., 
To Be Deputy Director of the United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency 

March 21, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate George F. Murphy, Jr., to 
be Deputy Director of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
He would succeed David F. Emery. 

Since 1986 Mr. Murphy has been a con- 
sultant with the American Nuclear Energy 
Council in Washington, DC. Prior to this, 
he was director of the Senate National Se- 
curity Office, 1977-1986; executive director 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
1975-1977; deputy director of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, 1968. He 
served in the Central Intelligence Agency, 
1950-1958. 

Mr. Murphy graduated from Harvard 
University (A.B., 1949). He was born May 1, 
1924, in Boston, MA. He served in the 
United States Army Air Corps, 1942-1946. 
Mr. Murphy is married, has two children, 
and resides in Bethesda, MD. 


Remarks on Signing the Afghanistan 
Day Proclamation 


March 21, 1988 


Well, we’re gathered here today to mark 
the beginning of a new year for the valiant, 
freedom-loving people of Afghanistan. We 
may be approaching an historic moment. 
We all hope that what we hear from 
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Moscow means there will be a complete 
and irreversible withdrawal of all the Soviet 
forces from Afghanistan, that the Afghan 
people will be able to freely determine 
their own future, and that the millions of 
refugees can return to their homes with 
dignity. The struggle for freedom waged by 
the people of Afghanistan is inspiration to 
free people all over the world. We have 
supported them in their effort to liberate 
their country from foreign domination, and 
we'll continue that support as long as it’s 
needed. As a free people we can do no less, 
for their struggle is our struggle. 

And with that said, I shall sign the procla- 
mation. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:35 p.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Proclamation 5778—Afghanistan Day, 
1988 


March 21, 1988 
By the President of the United States 


of America 
A Proclamation 


March 21 marks the beginning of a new 
year in a bitter decade for the people of 
Afghanistan. This may well be a climactic 
year, and we hope with the Afghan people 
that it will see the complete withdrawal of 
Soviet troops and self-determination for the 
people of Afghanistan. For more than 8 
years, the courageous Afghans have suffered 
and died under the boot of the Soviet 
Army, which invaded to prop up an illegit- 
imate, unrepresentative, and discredited 
regime. Let us take this occasion, therefore, 
to remember the sorrow and to salute the 
heroism of the Afghan people. They have 
fought valiantly and against heavy odds to 
free themselves from the yoke of oppres- 
sion—from assaults on their liberty, their 
sovereignty, their dignity, their lives, and 
their very way of life. 

It now appears possible that the tenacity 
and tremendous sacrifices of the Afghan 
people will bear fruit in the coming period. 
The Soviet leadership seems to have finally 
recognized that the will of the Afghan 
people to be free cannot be broken. Indica- 
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tions of Soviet willingness to withdraw are 
an important step forward, though their se- 
riousness can be proven only by the actual, 
and total, removal of Soviet troops from 
Afghan soil. To be acceptable, Soviet with- 
drawal must be complete, irreversible, and 
verifiable. 

Our objectives have been and remain: 
prompt and complete withdrawal of Soviet 
forces; restoration of Afghanistan to an in- 
dependent, nonaligned status; self-determi- 
nation for the Afghans; and return of refu- 
gees in safety and honor. I reiterated this 
commitment and our support for the brave 
Afghan Mujahidin in my meeting last No- 
vember with Afghan Alliance leader Yunis 
Khalis. I said the same to General Secretary 
Gorbachev last December. 

The United States Government has also 
repeatedly told the Soviet leadership that 
any guarantees of noninterference that they 
and we would undertake must be symmet- 
rical. An agreement at Geneva must not 
serve as a pretext for continued Soviet mili- 
tary support to the discredited minority 
Kabul regime. Some 120 members of the 
United Nations have voted year after year 
for self-determination in Afghanistan, recog- 
nizing that the present government in 
Kabul does not represent the Afghan 
people but is a direct result of outside inter- 
ference. The Mujahidin and the refugees 
are the true voice of the Afghan people. 

I am proud of the strong support provid- 
ed the Afghan cause over the past 7 years 
by my Administration, by the United States 
Congress, and by the American people. Our 
commitment to the freedom of the Afghan 
people will not end should the Soviets with- 
draw. We will join other nations and inter- 
national organizations to help the Afghans 
rebuild their country and their institutions; 
millions of men, women, and children will 
be returning to a country devastated by 
Soviet aggression. 

The United States has consistently sup- 
ported the Afghans in their long ordeal. 
That support will continue. We will rejoice 
with them when true peace is achieved and 
Afghanistan once again takes its rightful 
place in the community of nations. Let us 
pray and strive to make sure that this 
moment of liberation will come soon. 
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Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim March 21, 1988, as Af- 
ghanistan Day. I call upon the people of the 
United States to observe this day with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 21st day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:50 p.m., March 21, 1988] 


Remarks to the House Republican 
Conference 


March 22, 1988 


Our job in the next few months is to keep 
the leadership on the other side of the aisle 
from ramming through legislation that 
would send the longest peacetime economic 
expansion on record into a tailspin. You 
know the legislation I mean—plant closing 
regulations, protectionist trade legislation, a 
huge hike in the minimum wage which will 
guarantee unemployment for millions of 
poor urban teenagers, costly new entitle- 
ment programs, and hidden tax increases. 
Yes, working together, we’ve kept the ras- 
cals in the majority in line. The stakes in 
our continued success are high. When econ- 
omist Jude Wanninski was asked not long 
ago why the stock market crashed on Octo- 
ber, he replied—here are his words—‘the 
perception that the Congress, controlled by 
the Democratic Party, which is a party of 
pessimists, believes we must have protec- 
tionist trade legislation, we must have tax 
increases, we must even have a recession” 
and the fear that Congress might have 
seized control of economic policy from the 
administration. Well, thanks to you, in the 
last several months we’ve proven to the 
world that the party of faith, hope, and op- 
portunity is still in the driver’s seat. 


In a vote you may cast today, you can 
reassure the world once again. I’m talking 
about the so-called Civil Rights Restoration 
Act of 1987, commonly known as the Grove 
City bill. Equality before the law is the 
American standard. We can never allow 
ourselves to fall short. Discrimination is an 
evil, pure and simple, and cannot ever be 
tolerated. Ending discrimination and pro- 
tecting civil rights are not, however, the 
issues at stake here. The real issue is that 
accepting one dollar in Federal aid, direct 
or indirect, would bring entire organiza- 
tions under Federal control, from the chari- 
table social service organizations to grocery 
stores to churches and synagogues. 

Over the weekend a spokesman for the 
National Federation of Independent Busi- 
nesses said that, “There is a lot of confusion 
out there.” The group is telling all small 
businessmen that it would like to sustain 
the President’s veto so that an alternative 
can be passed which clarifies who is cov- 
ered and who isn’t. 

“Confusion” is exactly the right word. As 
[Representatives] Bob Michel and Trent 
Lott said so aptly—the House was given 
almost no opportunity to amend the bill to 
make its intent clear. [Representative] Jim 
Sensenbrenner was given a_ one-shot 
amendment which would have been very 
helpful if it had passed, but the Rules Com- 
mittee gave the rest of you no opportunity 
to strengthen the bill on the floor so that 
the American public could know for sure 
what the legislation accomplished. 

I ask you, therefore, to sustain my veto so 
that we Republicans can demonstrate our 
commitment to civil rights and our resolve 
to overturn the Grove City decision in a 
responsible manner. With my veto message 
on the Grove City bill, I transmitted to 
Congress the Civil Rights Protection Act of 
1988, which is designed to ensure equality 
of opportunity and eliminate discrimination, 
while preserving our basic freedoms. It 
would strengthen the civil rights coverage 
of education institutions and accommodate 
other concerns raised during congressional 
consideration of the Grove City issue. It 
would extend the Federal civil rights laws 
to an entire plant or facility receiving Fed- 
eral aid, but it would not single out certain 
sectors of our economy for nationwide cov- 
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erage, as S. 557 would. If my veto is sus- 
tained, this is the bill that Republicans can 
all help move through the Congress to 
strengthen the protections afforded the 
civil rights of our citizens. 

Now, let me turn to another area: our 
national security. If anyone still doubted 
what you and I’ve been saying for years— 
that the road to peace is through the 
strength of America and its friends—you’d 
think the INF treaty would have set their 
doubts to rest. But apparently it hasn’t. The 
same issue is at stake in Central America 
today, and the same people are making the 
same old mistakes. Those who led the fight 
against our package of assistance to the 
democratic resistance cannot escape respon- 
sibility for what happened. Immediately 
after the House vote against our package of 
aid to the freedom fighters, Daniel Ortega 
called for the “complete and total defeat” 
of the contras. Our critics—the ones who 
told us that taking pressure off of the Sandi- 
nistas would move them in a more demo- 
cratic direction—these critics dismissed Or- 
tega’s words as “idle rhetoric.” We know 
now that physical preparations for the in- 
cursion began immediately. 

This incursion is no mere political mistake 
by the Sandinistas. It is part of a broad of- 
fensive that is both military and political. It 
is meant to deliver a knockout blow to the 
democratic resistance. And rather than 
pointing the way to more democracy, the 
cutoff of aid has also been followed by more 
harassment and oppression in Nicaragua— 
including attacks with rocks, chains, and 
pipes by Sandinista-sponsored mobs on po- 
litical demonstrations; the harassment of op- 
position journalists; and not-so-veiled threats 
to the opposition parties. Rarely has a politi- 
cal proposition been tested so fully and con- 
clusively. Opponents of our package of aid 
to the freedom fighters said that little or no 
assistance would mean more democracy 
and less war, but just the opposite has oc- 
curred. ; 

The truth about Nicaragua is getting out. 
Early last week, for example, I spoke to 
major contributors to the United Jewish 
Appeal and got a warm response when I 
talked about Sandinista anti-Semitism and 
Sandinista ties to drugs, Castro, and terror- 
ism. I mentioned that Sandinista leaders 
had been trained by the PLO, and the one 
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hijacker who died in a PLO hijacking of an 
El Al airline was a Sandinista who now has 
a powerplant named after him in Nicara- 
gua. I mentioned the attacks on Managua’s 
only synagogue. And I mentioned, too, the 
line from the Commission on Organized 
Crime report tying members of the Sandi- 
nista leadership to international drug traf- 
ficking. 

This issue is not going away and will be 
coming back to the Hill again. We’re deter- 
mined to get continued assistance for the 
resistance. And if we stick together, this 
time we'll make it. It’s issues like these I’ve 
mentioned today, issues that will chart the 
course of America into the next century, 
that make me determined to leave the next 
Republican President a more Republican 
House of Representatives. We’ve got a lot 
of work left before this old cowboy climbs 
up on his horse and rides off into the 
sunset. But I have a feeling that when the 
credits roll up on the screen for the hit 
show “GOP Administration—1981 to 1989 
and Beyond,” the last credit will read: 
“Don’t miss the exciting sequel: ‘A GOP 
House of Representatives in the nineties.’ ” 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:16 a.m. in 
the Caucus Room at the Cannon House 
Office Building. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
Establishment of the United States 
Nuclear Risk Reduction Center 


March 22, 1988 


The President has directed the establish- 
ment of the United States Nuclear Risk Re- 
duction Center in the Department of State 
and has approved the designation of Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Politico-Military 
Affairs H. Allen Holmes as the first Direc- 
tor, United States Nuclear Risk Reduction 
Center. These steps provide for the imple- 
mentation of the agreement between the 
United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics on the establish- 
ment of Nuclear Risk Reduction Centers, 
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which was signed at the White House on 
September 15, 1987. 

Under this agreement, which is of unlim- 
ited duration, each party is committed to 
establish a Nuclear Risk Reduction Center 
in its capital, staffing its Center as it deems 
appropriate. The U.S. and Soviet Centers 
will communicate by direct satellite com- 
munication links, which are capable of rap- 
idly transmitting full texts and graphics. To 
help ensure the smooth operation of the 
Centers, the U.S. and Soviet representatives 
will hold regular meetings at least once 
each year. The Nuclear Risk Reduction 
Centers will pass notifications required 
under a number of existing and, possibly, 
future arms control agreements, as well as 
“good will” notifications, which may be pro- 
vided at the discretion of either party. In 
particular, the Centers will be used to trans- 
mit the notifications required under the 
INF treaty once that treaty enters into 
force. The Centers are expected to begin 
operation in April. 

Ambassador Holmes will retain his re- 
sponsibilities as Assistant Secretary of State 
for Politico-Military Affairs. He will be as- 
sisted in the day-to-day management of the 
Center by a Staff Director appointed by the 
Department of State and a Deputy Staff 
Director appointed by the Department of 
Defense. The Centers will operate 24 hours 
a day. 

The President is pleased to announce this 
step, which advances his efforts to increase 
strategic stability and to reduce the risk of 
war through accident or miscalculation. The 
ribbon cutting ceremony for the USS. 
Center will take place at the Department of 
State at 11:35 this morning. Secretary 
Shultz and Foreign Minister Shevardnadze 
will participate. 


Nomination of Robert S. Gelbard To Be 
United States Ambassador to Bolivia 


March 22, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert S. Gelbard, a 
career member of the Senior Foreign Serv- 
ice, Class of Minister-Counselor, as Ambas- 


sador to the Republic of Bolivia. He would 
succeed Edward Morgan Rowell. 

Since 1985 Mr. Gelbard has been Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for the Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs at the Department of 
State. Previously, he was Director of the 
Office of Southern African Affairs, 1984— 
1985, and Deputy Director of the Office of 
Western European Affairs of the Bureau of 
European and Canadian Affairs, 1982-1984. 
From 1978 to 1982, he was first secretary in 
Paris, France; financial economist for the 
Office of European Regional Political and 
Economic Affairs for the Bureau of Europe- 
an and Canadian Affairs, 1976-1978; and an 
international economist for the Office of 
Development Finance at the Bureau of 
Economic and Business Affairs, 1973-1975. 
He served as a principal officer, 1971-1972, 
and consul, 1970-1971, in Porto Alegre, 
Brazil. Mr. Gelbard joined the Foreign 
Service in 1967, and served in the Peace 
Corps in Bolivia, 1964-1966, and in the 
Philippines, 1968-1970. 
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Remarks to Republican Local Officials 
During a White House Briefing on 
Federalism and Aid to the Nicaraguan 
Democratic Resistance 


March 22, 1988 


Well, ladies and gentlemen, President 
Owens, thank you all very much. It’s good 
to have you all here in Washington. As you 
may have noticed, Washington, DC, isn’t 
like other cities. Harry Truman, a man 
famous for saying exactly what he meant in 
a very few words well chosen, once said of 
Washington, it’s the kind of city that if you 
want a friend you should find a dog. 
[Laughter] Well, that isn’t true today, at 
least. I’ve counted on your friendship and 
support going on 8 years now. Eight years 
we've hung tough and hung together, often 
against seemingly overwhelming odds. Any- 
body who has come up through elected pol- 
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itics as a Republican knows how important 
that solidarity is. 


It’s like a story our first Republican Presi- 
dent, Abraham Lincoln, once told when he 
found out all but one of his Cabinet officers 
ranged against him on an important issue. 
His story was about a man who fell sound 
asleep during a revival meeting and didn’t 
hear when the minister said, “All of you 
who are on the side of the Lord, stand up.” 
Of course, everyone stood up immediately, 
except for this one man, who was still 
asleep. But the preacher was only getting 
started and bellowed out, “All of you who 
are on the side of the devil, stand up.” 
Well, at that the man woke up and standing 
as straight as he could said, “I didn’t exactly 
understand the question, Parson, but I'll 
stand by you to the end. It does seem we’re 
in a hopeless minority.” [Laughter] Well, as 
Republicans, you may be in a minority in 
terms of numbers at this year’s meeting of 
the National League of Cities, but always 
remember, the ideals and beliefs that you 
stand for are the majority beliefs in this 
United States of America. On everything 
from education to crime, federalism to wel- 
fare reform, to keeping the American econ- 
omy a growth and opportunity economy, 
the people of this country agree with you. 


Now, I know you’ve heard from Beryl 
Sprinkel [Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers] here, and from Senator 
Baker [Chief of Staff to the President] and 
Frank Donatelli [Assistant to the President 
for Political and Intergovernmental Affairs], 
so I'll try to keep this brief. As Henry the 
Eighth said to each of his 6 wives, “I won’t 
keep you long.” [Laughter] But there are so 
many issues before us that I want to cover. 


The first is federalism. I remember how 
the pundits snickered at that idea at first. 
But those of us who have actually served at 
the State and local level know it’s not in 
Washington but in the States, the cities, and 
communities of this country where the real 
work gets done. And we know from experi- 
ence that the 10 most frightening words in 
the English language are, “I’m from the 
Federal Government, and I’m here to 
help.” [Laughter] Well, federalism has 
become the wave of the future. Just last 
October, I signed Executive Order 12612. 
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Everything in this town has a number at- 
tached to it—usually a large one. But this 
order is a breakthrough. We took a lesson 
from the environmental movement, and 
now when any agency in the executive 
branch takes an action that significantly af- 
fects State or local governments, it has to 
prepare a federalism impact statement, 
which only seems proper to me. The Feder- 
alist system given us by our Founding Fa- 
thers is a precious natural resource, and 
every bit as much as our environment, it 
should be cherished and protected. 


Now it’s time for Congress to join us and 
pass a truth in spending initiative that re- 
quires that all legislation include a financial 
impact statement, detailing the measure’s 
likely economic effects upon the private 
sector and State and local governments. 
Last month I sent to the Congress the 
Truth in Federal Spending Act of 1988. I 
hope you'll join with me and urge the Con- 
gress to promptly enact this legislation. 


We see the momentum of federalism in 
the move in States across our country to 
reform welfare. In my State of the Union 
Address, I said that some years ago the Fed- 
eral Government declared a war on poverty 
and poverty won. Instead of providing a 
ladder out of poverty, welfare became a net 
of dependency that held millions back. In- 
stead of hope, we’ve too often bred despair 
and futility. It’s time, as I said to Congress, 
for the Federal Government to show a little 
humility, to let a thousand sparks of genius 
in the States and communities around this 
country catch fire and become guiding 
lights. 


You know, on the subject of federalism, I 
remember back when I was Governor; we 
had something that was a bit more common 
back then—campus protests. And one thing 
the protesters would often chant was that 
we should give power back to the people. I 
guess they didn’t realize how closely I was 
listening. [Laughter] 

Yes, we’ve made tremendous progress 
with federalism, but all that progress and 
more could be destroyed by one bill that I 
vetoed last week, but some hope to pass 
over my veto. I’m talking about the so- 
called Civil Rights Restoration Act of 1987. 
Equality before the law is the American 
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standard. We can never allow ourselves to 
fall short. Discrimination is an evil, pure 
and simple, and cannot ever be tolerated. 
And there are already laws, many laws, on 
the books to protect our civil rights. We can 
ensure equality of opportunity without in- 
creasing Federal intrusion into State and 
local governments and the private sector. 
The truth is, this legislation isn’t a civil 
rights bill: It’s a power grab by Washington, 
designed to take control away from States, 
localities, communities, parents, and the pri- 
vate sector and give it to Federal bureau- 
crats and judges. One dollar in Federal aid, 
direct or indirect, would bring entire orga- 
nizations under Federal control—from char- 
itable social organizations to churches and 
synagogues. To give just one example, if a 
church or a group of churches operates a 
nearby summer camp open to all faiths, and 
that camp uses surplus Federal property, 
not only the camp but the entire church or 
group of churches would come under Fed- 
eral control—even if the church itself re- 
ceived no aid. 


What does that mean? It means masses of 
new paperwork, random on-site compliance 
reviews by Federal bureaucrats, and a field 
day for lawyers—we’d see lawsuits multiply 
faster than flies in springtime. The Grove 
City bill would force court-ordered social 
engineers into every corner of American 
society. And that’s why I won’t play politics 
with such a vital issue. I won’t cave to the 
demagoguery of those who cloak a big gov- 
ernment power grab in the mantle of civil 
rights. I have vetoed the Grove City bill, 
and I ask every Senator and Representative 
to rise above the pressures of an election 
year, to make a stand for religious liberty 
by sustaining my veto of this dangerous bill. 


Now, as a reasonable alternative, I’ve 
transmitted to Congress the Civil Rights 
Protection Act of 1988, which is designed to 
ensure equal opportunity while preserving 
our basic freedoms. This bill properly ad- 
dresses the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Grove City case. It would strengthen the 
civil rights coverage of educational institu- 
tions and accommodates other concerns 
raised during congressional consideration of 
the Grove City issue. It also would preserve 
the independence of State and local govern- 
ments by limiting Federal regulation to that 


part of a State or local entity that receives 
or distributes Federal assistance. 


It’s hard to believe that anyone who 
thinks seriously about the current Grove 
City bill would ever support it. It’s like the 
story about a Congressman sitting in his 
office one day when a constituent comes by 
to tell him why he must vote for a certain 
piece of legislation. The Congressman sat 
back, listened, and when he was done he 
said, “You’re right. You know, you're abso- 
lutely right.” The fellow left happy. A few 
minutes later, another constituent came by, 
and this one wanted him to vote against the 
bill. The Congressman listened to his rea- 
sons, sat back, and said, “You know, you’re 
right. You're right. You're absolutely right.” 
Well, the second constituent left happy. 
The Congressman’s wife had dropped by 
and was waiting outside the office when she 
heard these two conversations. When the 
second man left, she went in and said, 
“That first man wanted you to vote for the 
bill, and you said he was right. And the 
second one wanted you to vote against it, 
and you said he was right, too. You can’t 
run your affairs that way.” And the Con- 
gressman said, “You know, you're right. 
You’re right. You’re absolutely right.” 
[Laughter] The inability of some in Con- 
gress to say no to special interests is right 
now the biggest threat to our prosperity 
and our democratic way of life. And that’s 
why few election years will be more impor- 
tant than 1988. As you know, reapportion- 
ment comes up just 3 years later, in 1991. 
Having Republicans in State and local of- 
fices is the only hope we have of getting a 
fair deal, and that’s all we’re asking for: an 
end to the antidemocratic and un-American 
practice of gerrymandering congressional 
districts. 


In 1984 there were 367 Congressional 
races contested by both parties. In the 
races, Republicans won half a million more 
votes than the Democrats, but the Demo- 
cratic Party won 31 more seats. In Califor- 
nia, one of the worst cases of gerrymander- 
ing in the country, Republicans received a 
majority of votes in the ’84 congressional 
races, but the Democrats won 60 percent 
more of the seats. The fact is gerrymander- 
ing has become a national scandal. The 
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Democratic-controlled State legislatures 
have so rigged the electoral process that the 
will of the people cannot be heard. They 
vote Republican but elect Democrats. A 
look at the district lines shows how corrupt 
the whole process has become. The con- 
gressional map is a horror show of gro- 
tesque, contorted shapes. Districts jump 
back and forth over mountain ranges, cross 
large bodies of water, send out little tenta- 
cles to absorb special communities and 
ensure safe seats. One democratic Congress- 
man who helped engineer the gerryman- 
dering of California once described the dis- 
trict lines there as his contribution to 
modern art. [Laughter] But it isn’t just the 
district lines the Democrats have bent out 
of shape: It’s the American values of fair 
play and decency. And it’s time we stopped 
them. 


Frank Fahrenkopf and the Republican 
Party have challenged the Democrats’ ger- 
rymandering in court, but ultimately it’s in 
the State legislatures that the battle for fair- 
ness must bé won. And that’s why Republi- 
cans are going to have to campaign with all 
our heart and soul for Republican State leg- 
islative candidates. I promise you this: As 
far as the President of the United States is 
concerned, he’s not going to be sitting 
around his garden sniffing roses in 1988. 
I’m going to be out on the campaign trail, 
telling the American people the truth-about 
how the electoral process has been twisted 
and distorted and that it’s time to give the 
vote back to the people. And I’m going to 
be telling them, in the name of the Ameri- 
can system and in the name of fair play: 
Vote Republican in 1988. 


One final note, if I may. It’s on a subject 
that concerns State and local officials and 
every American—every citizen who cher- 
ishes our freedom and shares a concern for 
our national security. I’m talking about the 
crisis developing in Nicaragua. No, crisis is 
not too strong a term. Those who voted to 
cut off aid to the freedom fighters claimed 
it would bring peace to Nicaragua. We 
pleaded with them that abandoning our 
friends in the region was no way to bring 
peace. We warned that even though we cut 
off the freedom fighters the Soviets would 
continue their massive aid to the Commu- 
nists. And as I pointed out in my press con- 
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ference, Soviet military aid to the Commu- 
nist Sandinista regime doubled in the first 2 
months of this year compared to last year. 
Well, our worst fears have come to pass. 
Only 7 weeks after the first vote in Con- 
gress, the Sandinista Communists have 
launched an offensive against the freedom 
fighters, hoping to deliver a killer blow 
before anyone can come to their rescue. 
The freedom fighters, with all aid cut off, sit 
trapped inside Nicaragua, prey for the San- 
dinistas and their Soviet-supplied weapons. 
Who can’t but question whether the only 
plan that Daniel Ortega ever intended for 
the democratic resistance was their elimina- 
tion. 

The House leadership, who played hard- 
ball to win the vote to cut off aid, now says 
it won’t accept responsibility for the de- 
struction of the freedom fighters. Well, if 
the freedom fighters are extinguished and 
Communist rule is consolidated in Nicara- 
gua, the American people will be the ones 
to decide who is responsible. Congress must 
immediately redress the grave mistake 
they’ve made and send aid urgently to the 
freedom fighters before it’s too late. In 
every forum available to you, with your 
constituents and with your representatives 
in the Congress, make your feelings on this 
issue known, and do it now because soon it 
may well be too late. 


Well, I’ve spoken for long enough. I’m 
reminded of the quip that Henry Clay once 
made when one of his antagonists in the 
Senate, in the middle of a dull and lengthy 
speech, turned to him and said, “You, sir, 
speak for the present generation. I speak 
for posterity.” Clay interrupted him and 
said, “Yes, and you seem resolved to keep 
on speaking till the arrival of your audi- 
ence.” [Laughter] Well, I won’t do that 
today. I’ve said enough. 


Thank you all very much. God bless you 


Note: The President spoke at 11:47 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. In his opening remarks, he re- 
ferred to Donna Owens, president of the 
National Conference of Republican Mayors 
and Municipal Elected Officials. 
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Remarks at a Fundraising Reception for 
Senator Chic Hecht of Nevada 


March 22, 1988 


It’s good to be here and to see one of my 
oldest and truest friends, a former Senator 
and a former Governor, but always a cur- 
rent Statesman, Paul Laxalt. For both Paul 
and me, one of the highest priorities of this 
election year is to make sure that another 
old and true friend stays where he belongs: 
in the United States Senate. And of course, 
I’m talking about Senator Chic Hecht. 

Now, we're all together on that. That’s 
why we’re here. And don’t think I’m not 
aware of and don’t appreciate what each of 
you is doing to help Chic. And I just heard, 
as evidence, of what you’ve done. Well, I 
am, and I do. Chic is going to have a tough 
race. We all know that. But he’s a scrapper. 
Time and again his opponents, as well as 
the press, have underestimated him, given 
him up for goners, only to see him out 
ahead of the pack on election day. This year 
they’ve been writing him off again, as you 
were told. You didn’t know you were using 
a couple of my lines. [Laughter] He was 31 
points down in the polls just a while back, 
and that didn’t phase Chic. He got to work, 
and now it’s the opposition that’s sweating. 
And he’s narrowed that gap, as you’ve been 
told, to just 7 points, and he’s closing fast. 

That’s the kind of spirit I like. It reminds 
me of reading a poll about another candi- 
date in January 1980. [Laughter] It was 
taken at a National Press Club luncheon 
here in Washington on the eve of the pri- 
mary season. Those in attendance were 
asked who would be the next President of 
the United States. Jimmy Carter got a large 
number of votes and so did Teddy Kenne- 
dy. But there was one candidate on the 
Republican side who got so few votes from 
the wise men of Washington that it wasn’t 
even reported in the lineup. Like Chic, I’ve 
had a career of being underestimated. 
[Laughter] It started a number of years 
back. I was under contract to Warner 
Brothers Studio, and when I announced 
that I was running for Governor and some- 
body told Jack Warner that, Jack thought a 
moment, and he said, “No, uh uh. Jimmy 
Stewart for Governor—Reagan for best 
friend.” [Laughter] So, I have a hunch that 
being underestimated will turn out to be 


Chic’s secret weapon. Chic’s going to be 
reelected because he stands for the kind of 
principles Nevada wants and America needs 
represented, the principles that brought so 
many of us here to Washington 7 years ago 
and brought Chic to join us 2 years later. 

Through 3 Congresses, Chic and I’ve 
worked together for lower tax rates and tax 
reform, for strong measures like a Gramm- 
Rudman to put a collar on congressional 
spending, for a strategic defense against bal- 
listic missiles, for judges and justices who 
would return the tradition of judicial re- 
straint to the American judiciary, for a 
strong defense, and to support those brave 
souls fighting for freedom in our hemi- 
sphere and around the world. But we began 
working side by side long before Chic came 
here to Washington. Chic joined with me in 
3 Presidential campaigns spanning two dec- 
ades to bring our principles here to Wash- 
ington. And once he made it here himself, 
he’s stood with me more often than all but 
a handful of Senators, as Paul has told you. 

Yes, we believe in the same things, for 
which I’m grateful. I sure wouldn’t want to 
fight against Chic Hecht too often. He’s got 
a stubborn, independent streak. He’s the 
kind of Senator who doesn’t make a lot of 
noise; he just gets things done for Nevada 
and the Nation, and more often than not he 
comes out on top. Nevada may be the 
Silver State, but Chic Hecht has gone for 
the gold medal among Senators, and so far 
as I’m concerned, he’s won it. 

Now I'd like to turn to a matter that 
shows just how critical it is to put Chic and 
men and women like him in the next Con- 
gress. I’m talking about Central America 
and the situation in Nicaragua. Last week’s 
Sandinista attack on Honduras was greeted 
by too many in Congress not as the proof 
that funding the freedom fighters is the one 
way—the only way—to get the Sandinistas 
to the peace table and keep them there. 
No, one Senator spoke for too many when 
he shook his head about the political mis- 
take of those in Managua—as if they’d 
stumbled in some primary or caucus. Well, 
maybe if these critics thought for a 
moment, they’d just see what the nature of 
this so-called mistake really was. Troop 
movements, small team reconnaissance mis- 
sions, the positioning of fuel and supplies— 
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in short, the logistical preparations for the 
incursion—began just after Congress voted 
to reject our package of aid to the demo- 
cratic resistance. 

We saw it happening. This was a precise 
and carefully prepared operation that 
showed the influence of outside advisers 
and must have required several weeks to 
plan. It was not some spontaneous Sunday 
afternoon outing. In other words, counting 
back to when we first saw logistical prep- 
arations commence and before that to when 
planning would have had to start, this inva- 
sion was beginning or underway even as, in 
late February, a group of liberal House 
Democrats sent a letter to anti-aid lobbyists 
saying that, in their words: “Nothing will 
bring peace faster than destroying contra 
hopes for more military aid.” This was the 
same period in which we were warning 
that an end to congressional aid would set 
back, not advance, the cause of peace and 
democracy in Nicaragua. 

Preparations for the incursion were con- 
tinuing when Sandinista mobs were break- 
ing up peaceful demonstrations in Mana- 
gua—something they’d eased off on as the 
congressional vote on aid to the freedom 
fighters approached—but this time their at- 
tacks showed a savagery that had rarely 
been displayed before, as thugs pounded 
demonstrators with clubs and metal bars. 
And believe me, they did not just do this to 
their fellow men. They did it to groups of 
women and ladies who were simply walking 
in the streets and protesting various things 
the Sandinistas were doing. The stage for 
the attack was set even before Daniel 
Ortega fired the peace mediator, Cardinal 
Obando y Bravo, and boasted he was going 
to crush the contras. 

Well, now we know he had reason to be- 
lieve he could. The attack he knew was 
approaching involved multiple combat bat- 
talions, thousands of troops, and the close 
support of MI-17 and MI-25 attack helicop- 
ters—Soviet craft. Were the signs of danger 
ever clearer? Yet throughout this time our 
critics were saying over and over that only 
by stopping aid would we give the peace 
process a chance. 

I’m not questioning the sincerity of our 
critics, only their judgment. And I’m saying 
that we need—America needs—more men 
and women on both sides of Capitol Hill 
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with the good judgment of Chic Hecht. 
He’s understood what’s been going on in 
Central America from the first, and as on so 
many matters, I’ve always found him to 
have a cool, clear head. And I know that 
others have recognized these qualities in 
Chic as well. He’s been endorsed by the 
Chamber of Commerce, and I understand 
that he just received the coveted Watch 
Dog of the Treasury Award. You know, he 
told you he was a businessman, and he is. 
And you know, principles of the kind that 
are just commonplace out in the private 
sector and in the business world are still in 
great need in our nation’s Capitol. 

I like to tell a little story about a commu- 
nity that decided they were going to raise 
their signal sign—or traffic signs and street 
signs and so forth from only being 5 feet 
high to 7 feet high so they would be more 
visible to drivers in automobiles. And the 
Federal Government came in and said, oh, 
we have a plan. We'll do that for you. We'll 
lower the streets 2 feet. [Laughter] 

America needs Chic Hecht. And sincere- 
ly, I hope the next President will be a Re- 
publican and that he’ll need him, too. So, I 
know what you’re going to do, and thank 
you, and God bless you. 

A young man from the University of 
Nevada, Las Vegas, just before we came in, 
presented me with this. My name on it. 
And it’s for those Runnin’ Rebels. And I’m 
going to take it home with me. 

All right. Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:04 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the Sheraton Grand 
Hotel. In his closing remarks, he referred to 
being presented with a red windbreaker. 


Remarks at a White House Briefing for 
Members of the American Business 
Conference 


March 23, 1988 


Thank you. And I was listening, and I 
almost didn’t come out here. [Laughter] 
Well, thank you, and thank you all, and wel- 
come once again to the White House com- 
plex. 
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You know as well as I do that Washington 
isn’t always the easiest city in which to 
achieve a sense of shared purpose or 
common vision. Indeed, I’m often reminded 
of Harry Truman’s famous comment on our 
nation’s Capital. He said, “If you want a 
friend in Washington, get a dog.” [Laugh- 
ter] But between this administration and 
the American Business Conference, there 
has been true friendship from the very first. 
It’s been a friendship based not upon poli- 
tics but upon convictions: the conviction, 
above all, that it’s in economic freedom that 
men and women can give the fullest ex- 
pression of their inborn creativity; that it’s 
an economic freedom that leads most di- 
rectly to economic productivity and growth. 

In 1981 ABC was a cofounding member 
of the Tax Action Group, a group that 
proved crucial in convincing Congress to 
pass our historic tax cut. This means that 
you not only participated in the shaping not 
only of American history but of world histo- 
ry, for I don’t know whether you’re aware 
of it, but the tax cut revolution has spread 
to nations as diverse as India, Indonesia, 
and Canada. And it was just last week that 
the British unveiled in the House of Com- 
mons tax reform for Great Britain—a 
reform that I’m convinced will contribute 
to the already-growing British economy. 
England may be the mother of parliaments, 
but from the Boston Tea Party to this ad- 
ministration, it’s the United States that has 
been the mother of tax revolts. You know, 
that’s a pretty good line. I can hardly wait 
to try it out on Margaret Thatcher. [Laugh- 
ter 

In 1983 I made a trip to Boston to dem- 
onstrate our commitment to high-tech en- 
trepreneurship. I stopped at the Millipore 
Corp., and spent most of a full and happy 
day listening to America’s winning compa- 
nies and their formulas for economic 
growth. In 1984 you of ABC issued your 
historic study on the cost of capital, a study 
that gave us vital clues on how to keep our 
economic recovery gaining strength. In 
1985 it was while addressing you that I 
warned the would-be tax hikers in Congress 
that I had my veto pen at the ready and 
dared them to make my day. In 1986 ABC 
played a key role in passing Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings and our historic tax 
reform. In 1987 you of ABC took a lead role 


in forming COMET [Coalition for Open 
Markets and Expanded Trade], the free 
trade coalition, a coalition that, from its in- 
ception, has helped me to stave off protec- 
tionist legislation. And now in 1988 you of 
ABC represent one of the leading advocates 
of the trade accord between the United 
States and Canada, one of the most impor- 
tant trade agreements ever concluded. 

And in a moment, I'd like to discuss 
world trade with you in some detail. But 
before I do so, it’s clear from all I’ve just 
said that we have indeed been through a 
great deal together, you and I. And I just 
want to pause for a moment and let you 
know how much your friendship and sup- 
port have meant to me, and to say: From 
my heart, I thank you. 

Yet there’s a great deal still to do in these 
remaining 10 months, and so to get on with 
business, let’s consider for a moment Ameri- 
ca’s role in international trade. Now, you’d 
think the United States never exported so 
much as a paperclip. The truth is that today 
America can claim surging manufacturing 
exports, the longest peacetime expansion on 
record, and the reality that more Americans 
are at work today than ever before. And in 
today’s climate, I can just see some of those 
people out there saying, “Oh, yes, but that’s 
because of the increase in population.” 
Well, there’s an answer to that. We have 
the highest percentage of the potential 
work pool employed than ever in the histo- 
ry of our nation. So, that takes care of the 
increase in population charge. 

But the critics never learn. Since the 
third quarter of 1986 the volume of Ameri- 
can exports has been growing some 4 times 
as fast as the volume of imports. And much 
of this export surge is in manufacturing ex- 
ports. Industry after industry is finding itself 
in an export boom. As Business Week maga- 
zine reported recently: “Basic manufactur- 
ers, once considered a dying breed, are sell- 
ing products many thought wouldn’t even 
be made in the United States any longer— 
escalators to Taiwan, machine tools to West 
Germany, lumber to Japan, and shoes to 
Italy.” Well, the dollar’s helped, of course. 
But what’s happening here goes beyond the 
dollar. 

Since 1980 the United States manufactur- 
ing economy has increased its productivity 
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more than 3 times as much as in the previ- 
ous 7 years. The result is that, as one 
German manufacturing expert put it re- 
cently, the United States is “the best coun- 
try in the world in terms of manufacturing 
costs.” Well, all of this adds up to one thing, 
as another economics writer reported re- 
cently: “One of the best kept secrets in eco- 
nomic circles these days is that the Reagan 
administration—thank you—could end with 
a bang, not a whimper, as the Nation makes 
an apparently successful shift to an export- 
led economy.” And I rehearsed some of 
those remarks before I came in, and it’s 
absolutely true. I have not quacked once. 
[Laughter] 

Too many backers of the trade bill cur- 
rently under consideration in Congress talk 
about making America more competitive, 
but support provisions that would do just 
the opposite. They talk about saving jobs, 
but they want provisions that have the po- 
tential to destroy thousands, if not millions, 
of American jobs. We’ve listed our objec- 
tions to this bill in detail for the House- 
Senate conference members. My veto pen 
remains ready and available if the final 
work product of the conference remains an- 
titrade, anticonsumer, antijobs, and anti- 
growth. But my hope, which I believe you 
share, is that I won’t have to use that pen. 

Now, you all know that the House-Senate 
conference on the trade bill is working 
away and plans to finish its job soon. The 
conference process got off to a good, con- 
structive start carlier this month; however, 
many objectionable provisions remain, in- 
cluding proposed procedural changes in the 
law. But I’m hopeful that in the next phase 
these will be jettisoned. Only wholesale 
elimination of many of the existing items 
will produce a bill that I can sign. 

But there’s another vital trade matter 
before the Congress, one that gives the 
Congress the opportunity to take positive 
and, indeed, historical action. I refer, of 
course, to our free trade agreement with 
Canada. Already, our two nations generate 
the world’s largest volume of trade. Canada 
is by far our largest trading partner. And 
consider this one fact alone: The United 
States exports more to the province of On- 
tario than to the entire country of Japan. 
With this agreement, Canada and the 
United States will be the largest free trade 
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area on Earth. As Prime Minister Mulroney 
has said: “It will bring us to a new decade 
and a new century, on the leading edge of 
the world’s trade and commerce.” 

Well, we’re tearing down the walls, the 
tariffs, that block the flow of trade and 
eliminating the tangle of restrictions and 
regulations that bind our commerce and in- 
hibit economic cooperation. As this agree- 
ment takes effect, Americans and Canadi- 
ans will conduct business, invest, and trade 
where they like, rejecting beggar-thy-neigh- 
bor policies, and putting aside special inter- 
ests in favor of the common interest. We’ve 
broken new territory by covering areas, 
such as investment and services, traditional- 
ly beyond the scope of trade agreements. 
What better example could there be for the 
GATT [General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade] Uruguay round, which is currently 
underway in Geneva. But success will 
depend in large part on people like you 
who are willing to operate in a truly free 
environment for trade and investment. And 
I'll be looking for your support in obtaining 
congressional approval for this historic, 
pathbreaking agreement. 

Now, I know it’s bad manners to quote 
oneself, so please forgive me if I read you a 
few lines from a speech I delivered all the 
way back in November of 1979: “A devel- 
oping closeness between the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico could serve notice on 
friend and foe alike that we’re prepared for 
a long haul, looking outward again and con- 
fident of our future; that together we’re 
going to create jobs, to generate new for- 
tunes of wealth for many, and provide a 
legacy for the children of each of our coun- 
tries. Two hundred years ago, we taught 
the world that a new form of government, 
created out of the genius of man to cope 
with his circumstances, could succeed in 
bringing a measure of quality to human life 
previously thought impossible.” Well, let us 
dare to dream, I said, of some future date, 
when the map of the world shows a North 
American continent united in commerce, 
committed to freedom where borders 
become what the U.S.-Canadian border is 
today: a meeting place rather than a divid- 
ing line. 

My friends, I look forward to working 
with you once again in behalf of the eco- 
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nomic freedom in which we both so deeply 
believe. Yes, let us dare to dream, and let 
us work on to make our dreams come true. 

I'm going to finish with just one thing. I 
know I should have quit long ago, but it’s 
just a little item that, during the war when 
I was flying a desk for the Air Corps, in 
uniform—{laughter|—I came across some- 
thing that has been kind of a symbol of 
government to me and its mistakes. There 
was a warehouse full of filing cabinets. 
Someone had inspected them and found 
that they didn’t even have historical inter- 
est, and there was no absolute use to them 
whatsoever. So, in that military type of cor- 
respondence, we started up through the 
channels a letter requesting permission to 
destroy those files so that we could use 
those file cases for things current. And all 
the way it went up, being endorsed, till 
finally the top level. And then it came back 
down being endorsed all the way, permis- 
sion granted for the destruction of those 
files providing copies are made of each one. 
[Laughter] 

Oh, thank you. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:01 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Statement on the Strategic Defense 
Initiative 
March 23, 1988 


Today marks the 5th anniversary of a pro- 
gram vital to our future security. On March 
23, 1983, in announcing our Strategic De- 
fense Initiative—SDI—I put forward the 
vision of a safer and more secure future for 
our children and our grandchildren, a 
future free from the threat of the most dan- 
gerous weapon mankind has invented: fast- 
flying ballistic missiles. It was on that date 
that I challenged our best and brightest sci- 
entific minds to undertake a rigorous pro- 
gram of research, development, and testing 
to find a way to keep the peace through 
defensive systems, which threaten no one. 
If we can accomplish this, and I am more 
and more convinced that we can, we will 
no longer have to face a future that relies 


on the threat of nuclear retaliation to 
ensure our security. 

The Soviets not only are ahead of us in 
ballistic missiles but also are deeply en- 
gaged in their own SDI-like program. If 
they are allowed to keep their near monop- 
oly in defenses, we will be left without an 
effective means to protect our cherished 
freedoms in the future. But with our own 
investigation of defenses well underway, we 
have been able to propose to the Soviets at 
our arms negotiations in Geneva that both 
of us protect our nations through increas- 
ingly effective defenses, even as we cut 
back deeply our strategic offensive arms. 
SDI, in fact, provided a valuable incentive 
for the Soviets to return to the bargaining 
table and to negotiate seriously over strate- 
gic arms reductions. And as we move 
toward lower levels of offense, it will be all 
the more important to have an effective 
defense. 

The SDI program is progressing techno- 
logically even faster than we expected. We 
have demonstrated the feasibility of inter- 
cepting an attacker’s ballistic missiles. We 
have made rapid progress on sensors, the 
eyes and ears of a future defensive system. 
And our research has produced useful spin- 
offs for conventional defenses and for medi- 
cine, air traffic control, and high speed 
computing. The problems we face now are 
largely political. Every year, Congress has 
cut back the SDI budget. We are now 1-2 
years behind schedule. Some of our critics 
question SDI because they believe we are 
going too fast and doing too much, while 
others say we should move now to deploy 
limited defenses—perhaps to protect our 
own missiles. While such a defense may ini- 
tially strengthen today’s uneasy balance, 
SDI’s goal is to create a stronger, safer, and 
morally preferable basis for deterrence by 
making ballistic missiles obsolete. Thus, we 
seek to establish truly comprehensive de- 
fenses, defenses which will protect the 
American people and our allies. 

The American people can never be satis- 
fied with a strategic situation where, to 
keep the peace, we rely on a threat of 
vengeance. And we must recognize that we 
live in an imperfect, often violent world, 
one in which ballistic missile technology is 
proliferating despite our efforts to prevent 
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this. We would be doing a grave and dan- 
gerous disservice to future generations if we 
assumed that national leaders everywhere, 
for all time, will be both peaceful and ra- 
tional. The challenge before us is of course 
difficult, but with SDI, we are showing al- 
ready that we have the technological know- 
how, the courage, and the patience to 
change the course of human history. 


Remarks Announcing the Soviet-United 
States Summit in Moscow 


March 23, 1988 


The President. A very brief announce- 
ment—we’ve begun our meetings, and of 
course, as you know, they’re going to 
resume. We’ve only had a short time to- 
gether, the Foreign Minister and myself, 
but can announce that it has been agreed: 
The Moscow summit will be from May 29th 
through June 3d—I’m sorry—June 2d, May 
29, June 2d. Mr. Minister, do you have 
any—— 

Reporter. Mr. President, do you think 
you'll have an arms control treaty by then 
sir? : 

Q. Do you think you'll have an arms con- 
trol treaty to sign at that summit when you 
go to Moscow, sir? 

The President. | have no way to answer 
that now. We’re—— 

Q. Can you make enough progress to at 
least have agreement in principle, Mr. 
President? 

The President. Well, | think we had an 
agreement in principle that even led to this 
before we even started. Both sides had said 
we want to look toward a certain propor- 
tionate decrease in arms. 

Q. Then why aren’t you going to sign 
one? 

Q. What will you accomplish then, sir, at 
the—— 

The President. What? 

Q. What will you accomplish with a 
summit if you cannot sign an agreement? 

The President. Well, there are a number 
of other subjects that we continue to discuss 
with each other. 

Q. Will you only go to Moscow? 

The President. Look, I can’t—we—— 
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Q. Have you made progress on verifica- 
tion, Mr. President? What are the obstacles? 
The Intelligence Committee is warning that 
the Soviets might cheat. 

The President. 1 can’t report on anything 
else. Andrea [Andrea Mitchell, NBC News], 
I can’t take any further questions. 

Q. Mr. Foreign Minister, can we ask you 
a question, sir? 

The Foreign Minister. We have set the 
date, and now we shall take care of good 
substance, good content, for the summit. 


Soviet Withdrawal From Afghanistan 


Q. Mr. Foreign Minister, can you tell us 
whether you’ve made progress with an 
agreement for withdrawal from Afghani- 
stanP 

The Foreign Minister. There is progress, 
yes. 

Q. Have you agreed to withdraw? 

Q. —for withdrawal before the Geneva 
accords? 


Note: The President spoke at 11:54 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 
During the exchange following the Presi- 
dent’s remarks, Soviet Foreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze spoke in Russian, 
and his remarks were translated by an in- 
terpreter. Later the President and the For- 
eign Minister attended a luncheon in the 
Residence at the White House. 


Nomination of Joy Cherian To Be a 
Member of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission 


March 23, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Joy Cherian to be a 
member of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission for a term expiring July 
1, 1993. This is a reappointment. 

Since 1987 Dr. Cherian has been a 
member of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission in Washington, DC. 
Prior to this he was director of international 
insurance law for the American Council of 
Life Insurance, 1983-1987. He has worked 
for the American Council of Life Insurance 
since 1973. 
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Dr. Cherian graduated from University of 
Kerala, India (B.S., 1963; B.L., 1965), Catho- 
lic University (M.A., 1974; Ph.D. 1974), and 
George Washington University (M.C.L., 
1978). Dr. Cherian was born May 18, 1942, 
in Kerala State, India. He is married, has 
two children, and resides in Wheaton, MD. 


Nomination of L. Clair Nelson To Be a 
Member of the Federal Mine Safety 
and Health Review Commission 


March 23, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate L. Clair Nelson to be a 
member of the Federal Mine Safety and 
Health Review Commission for a term of 6 
years expiring August 30, 1994. This is a 
reappointment. 

Since 1982 Mr. Nelson has been a Com- 
missioner for the Federal Mine Safety and 
Health Review Commission in Washington, 
DC. Prior to this Mr. Nelson was senior vice 
president for the Champion International 
Corp., 1955-1982. 

Mr. Nelson graduated from Utah State 
University (B.S., 1939) and George Washing- 
ton University (J.D., 1947). He was born 
June 2, 1918, in Logan, UT. He served in 
the United States Army from 1941 to 1946. 
Mr. Nelson is married, has four children, 
and resides in McLean, VA. 


Executive Order 12632—Exclusions 
From the Federal Labor-Management 
Relations Program 


March 23, 1988 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States of America, including Sec- 
tion 7103(b) of Title 5 of the United States 
Code, and in order to exempt certain agen- 
cies or subdivisions thereof from coverage 
of the Federal Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Program, it is hereby ordered as fol- 
lows: 

Section 1. Determinations. The agencies 
or subdivisions thereof set forth in Section 3 
of this Order are hereby determined to 


have as a primary function intelligence, 
counterinteiligence, investigative, or nation- 
al security work. It is also hereby deter- 
mined that Chapter 71 of Title 5 of the 
United States Code cannot be applied to 
these agencies or subdivisions in a manner 
consistent with national security require- 
ments and considerations. These agencies or 
subdivisions thereof are hereby excluded 
from coverage under Chapter 71 of Title 5 
of the United States Code. 

Sec. 2. Relationship to Executive Order 
No. 12559. The determinations set forth in 
Section 1 of this Order are the same deter- 
minations that I made at the time of and as 
a predicate to my issuance on May 20, 
1986, of Executive Order No. 12559, which 
was issued for the same purpose as this 
Order. On July 10, 1987, Executive Order 
No. 12559 was held by a United States Dis- 
trict Court to be incomplete as a matter of 
form, and therefore invalid, because it did 
not expressly set forth these determinations. 
AFGE v. Reagan, Civil No. 86-1587 
(D.D.C.). These determinations were not ex- 
pressly set forth in the text of Executive 
Order No. 12559 because all that Order did 
was amend Executive Order No. 12171 by 
adding the agencies or subdivisions referred 
to in Section 1 of this Order to the list in 
Executive Order No. 12171 of entities ex- 
cluded from coverage of the Federal Labor- 
Management Relations Program, and these 
determinations were already expressly set 
forth in the text of Executive Order No. 
12171, which remains in effect (as amend- 
ed). This Order is not intended to reflect 
any belief that the form of Executive Order 
No. 12559 was invalid, but is intended 
solely to accomplish the purpose of that 
Order. 

Sec. 3. Amendment of Executive Order 
No. 12171. Executive Order No. 12171 is 
amended by deleting Section 1-209 and in- 
serting in its place: 

Sec. 1-209. Agencies or subdivisions of 
the Department of Justice. (a) The Office of 
Enforcement and the Office of Intelligence, 
including all domestic field offices and intel- 
ligence units, of the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration. 

(b) The Office of Special Operations, the 
Threat Analysis Group, the Enforcement 
Operations Division, the Witness Security 
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Division and the Court Security Division in 
the Office of the Director and the Enforce- 
ment Division in Offices of the United 
States Marshals in the United States Mar- 
shals Service. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 23, 1988. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:28 a.m., March 24, 1988] 


Proclamation 5779—Modifying the 

Implementation of the Generalized 

System of Preference and the 

oe Basin Economic Recovery 
ct 


March 23, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. I have determined that, under section 
802(b) of the Trade Act of 1974 (the Act) 
(19 U.S.C. 2492(b)), as amended by the Anti- 
Drug Abuse Act of 1986 (Pub. L. 99-570, 
100 Stat. 3207), during the previous year 
Panama has not cooperated fully with the 
United States, and has not taken adequate 
steps on its own, in preventing narcotic and 
psychotropic drugs and other controlled 
substances produced or processed, in whole 
or in part, in Panama or transported 
through Panama, from being sold illegally 
within the jurisdiction of Panama to United 
States Government personnel or their de- 
pendents or from being transported, direct- 
ly or indirectly, into the United States, and 
in preventing and punishing the laundering 
in that country of drug-related profits or 
drug-related monies. 


2. Pursuant to section 802(a) of the Act 
(19 U.S.C. 2492(a)), I have decided to deny 
until further notice the preferential tariff 
treatment under the Generalized System of 
Preferences (GSP) and the Caribbean Basin 
Economic Recovery Act (CBERA) now 
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being afforded to articles that are currently 
eligible for such treatment and that are im- 
ported from Panama. 

3. Section 604 of the Act (19 U.S.C. 2483) 
confers authority upon the President to 
embody in the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States (TSUS) (19 U.S.C. 1202) the 
relevant provisions of that Act, of other acts 
affecting import treatment, and of actions 
taken thereunder. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting 
under the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the statutes of the United 
States of America, including but not limited 
to sections 604 and 802 of the Act, do pro- 
claim that: 


(1) General headnote 3(eXvXA) to the 
TSUS is modified by striking out “Panama” 
from the enumeration of independent 
countries whose products are eligible for 
benefits under the GSP. 


(2) General headnote 3(eXviiXA) to the 
TSUS is modified by striking out “Panama” 
from the enumeration of designated benefi- 
ciary countries whose products are eligible 
for preferential treatment under the 
CBERA. 


(3) No article the product of Panama and 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse for 
consumption, into the United States on or 
after the effective date of this Proclamation 
shall be eligible for preferential tariff treat- 
ment under the GSP or under the CBERA. 


(4) This Proclamation shall be effective 
with respect to articles entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse for consumption, on 
or after the fifteenth day following the date 
of the publication of this Proclamation in 
the Federal Register. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-third day of March, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:25 a.m., March 24, 1988] 
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Nomination of Susan E. Alvarado To 
Be a Governor of the United States 
Postal Service 


March 24, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Susan E. Alvarado to be a 
Governor of the United States Postal Serv- 
ice for the term expiring December 8, 
1996. She will succeed Ruth O. Peters. 


Since 1987 Ms. Alvarado has been vice 
president of governmental relations for E. 
Bruce Harrison Co., Inc., in Washington, 
DC. Prior to this she was vice president of 
congressional liaison for the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, 1983-1986. From 
1981 to 1982 Ms. Alvarado was a legislative 
assistant to the Vice President of the United 
States. She served as legislative assistant to 
Senator Ted Stevens from 1976 to 1980. 


Ms. Alvarado graduated from Ohio State 
University (B.A., 1975). She was born May 
11, 1954, in Alexandria, VA, and currently 
resides in Alexandria. 


Appointment of William P. Longmire, 
Jr., as a Member of the President’s 
Cancer Panel 


March 24, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint William P. Longmire, Jr., to 
be a member of the President’s Cancer 
Panel for a term expiring February 20, 
1991. This is a reappointment. 


Since 1984 Dr. Longmire has been pro- 
fessor of surgery emeritus at UCLA Medical 
Center’s department of surgery in Los An- 
geles, CA. Prior to this he was a professor of 
surgery for the UCLA Medical Center, 
1948-1984. 


Dr. Longmire graduated from Johns Hup- 
kins (M.D., 1938). He was born September 
14, 1913, in Sapulpa, OK. He served in the 
United States Air Force, 1952-1954. Dr. 
Longmire is married, has two children, and 
resides in Los Angeles, CA. 


Remarks to the Students and Faculty of 
Oakton High School at an Educational 
Forum in Vienna, Virginia 

March 24, 1988 


The President. 1 know that two of your 
Congressmen, Frank Wolf and Stan Parris, 
are with us here today. I hope they haven’t 
been talked into leaving their present occu- 
pation and—{laughter]. Should we move 
the class outdoors? [Applause] 

Well, you know, being here in school 
today sort of reminds me—well, would you 
mind if I told you one of my favorite stories 
about schools? It seems a little boy had to 
take home a bad report card. And the next 
day back in his classroom he walked up to 
his teacher and said, “Teacher, last night 
my daddy told me that if my grades didn’t 
improve, somebody was going to be in big 
trouble. So, I'd be careful if I were you.” 
[Laughter] 

But it’s not so very long ago that all of 
American education needed to improve, or 
we were all going to be in big trouble. Back 
in 1983 a report entitled “A Nation at 
Risk”—that report itself said that the educa- 
tional foundations of our society were being 
eroded by “a rising tide of mediocrity that 
threatens our very future as a nation and a 
people.” Well, it was time to stem that tide, 
to get our educational house in order, or to 
suffer the consequences. 

I’m particularly pleased to have the op- 
portunity to learn about what Fairfax 
County has done to improve the quality of 
your teachers. You have become leaders in 
promoting excellence in the teaching pro- 
fession, and I’m here to find out more about 
what works. Next month Secretary Bennett 
will turn in to me a homework assign- 
ment—yes, even Cabinet members have 
homework assignments—one that I gave 
him last March, asking for a status report on 
American education. Come to think of it, 
Bill, that’s an awfully long time to complete 
an assignment. [Laughter] But don’t worry; 
your work so far has been A plus. But the 
Secretary’s report will tell us what kind of 
progress we’ve made over the last 5 years, 
and it will tell us what things we still must 
do. Secretary Bennett, I’m looking forward 
to reading your report and to continuing to 
work closely with you on specific ways that 
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we can improve education. There are few 
areas of American life as important to our 
society, to our people, and to our families as 
our schools. 

By the way, if I could just interject some- 
thing here, if there’s anybody who proves 
that learning doesn’t have to be dull, that 
education and fun can go together, it’s our 
nation’s Secretary of Education, Bill Ben- 
nett. Secretary Bennett has a law degree 
and a Ph.D. in philosophy—that’s pretty se- 
rious-sounding stuff. But he also happens to 
be an expert on something many of you 
probably know quite a lot about: rock ’n 
roll. [Laughter] And I'll prove it. 

Bill, who sang “Rock Around the Clock”? 

Secretary Bennett. Bill Haley and the 
Comets. 

The President. Name the two lead singers 
of the Drifters. 

Secretary Bennett. Clyde McPhatter and 
Ben E. King. = 

The President. And what’s at the top of 
this week’s Top Forty? 

Secretary Bennett. 1 don’t have the foggi- 
est idea, Mr. President. 

The President. You mean, you don’t know 
the answer? 

Secretary Bennett. No, sir. 

The President. But, Bill, everybody knows 
that this week’s number one song is Michael 
Jackson’s “Man in the Mirror.” [Laughter] 
But, don’t feel bad, Bill; two out of three 
isn’t bad. 

But there’s a serious point here, one I 
hope you'll always remember. Learning and 
fun can go together. And in many ways, the 
more you know, the more fun you can 
have. 

Now, some of you may have heard that 
I've taken to visiting schools lately to find 
out firsthand what’s going on. I must say 
these trips have strengthened my confi- 
dence in our country’s future. The reason? 
When you visit schools like Oakton, you re- 
alize that they just don’t come any better or 
any brighter than America’s students and 
teachers. 

Two months ago I visited Suitland High 
School in Prince George’s County, Mary- 
land. A few years ago Suitland had- prob- 
lems, bad problems—low academic per- 
formance, poor attendance by both students 
and teachers. But Suitland High School 
turned itself around, and it did so in large 
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part by supporting some of the key articles 
of the education reform movement: paren- 
tal choice in the form of magnet schools 
and increased accountability on the part of 
students, teachers, and administrators alike. 
Now I’ve come to Oakton. I’ve done so to 
pay tribute to your school and to your su- 
perintendent, Robert Spillane, for his out- 
standing efforts on behalf of excellence in 
education in Fairfax County. And I’m espe- 
cially impressed by all you’ve done in at- 
tracting and retaining good teachers. And 
it’s teaching that I’d like to speak about for 
a moment or two today. 

It seems to me that given the job that 
teachers do, given the number of young 
lives they affect, teachers deserve at least as 
much praise and thanks and honor as those 
in any other profession in our society. So, I 
wonder: Would you students join me for a 
moment in applauding your own teachers 
here at Oakton? [Applause] You don’t know 
what you’ve just done. I come from a busi- 
ness where getting a hand was the most 
important thing in life. 

You know, I have to tell you a little story, 
if I could, about a teacher that had an 
impact on my life. And this happens, and 
will happen to all of you, as the years go on. 
Yes, I remember a teacher. I was in his 
office one day, and not by invitation, by 
order. [Laughter] He was the principal as 
well as the English teacher in our school at 
that time. And in the course of his words to 
me he said, “Reagan, it doesn’t matter 
much to me what you think of me now. 
What I’m concerned about is what you'll 
think of me 15 years from now.” Well, I 
guess I just took that in stride. But well 
after 15 years I had the pleasure of telling 
that man how much an impact he had 
made on my life and then, those many 
years later, how important he was to me in 
all the things that I was doing. And to in- 
crease the pleasure I get from that memory 
was that it was only a short time later that I 
heard he had departed, he had left us, died. 
But I was able to tell him, and he had been 
right about when I would remember about 
him. 

I was very pleased the other day to read 
of a poll that shows a sharp increase among 
college students who intend to enter the 
teaching profession. And I’m _ curious— 
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having heard some remarks about this very 
subject just a moment ago—could the stu- 
dents in this audience who are just thinking 
that maybe they might become teachers 
please raise their hands? I see from up here 
a scattering of more hands than you down 
there probably. So, well, good for you. 

I'd like to tell you something about an 
American hero, Sam Houston. He once 
wrote—in his lifetime, Sam Houston was a 
frontiersman, a soldier, a general, a US. 
Senator, a Governor, and yes, even a Presi- 
dent—President of the Republic of Texas. 
And for a while in Maryville, Tennessee, he 
was a teacher. Years later, as Sam Houston 
looked back over a lifetime of accomplish- 
ments, he wrote that being a teacher gave 
him a higher feeling of dignity and self- 
satisfaction than any other office or honor 
he had ever held. Well, that speaks vol- 
umes. 

Now, just why have we seen this increase 
in teaching lately—this increased interest, I 
should say. Well, in part, it’s because we’ve 
begun to reward excellence in the teaching 
profession—as you’ve been told already— 
just as we reward excellence in any other 
profession. We’ve begun to introduce free- 
market principles, like incentives and ac- 
countability in education. Listen, for a 
moment, to the recommendations of the 
“Nation at Risk” report: “Salaries for the 
teaching profession should be increased and 
should be _ professionally competitive, 
market-sensitive, and performance-based. 
Salary, promotion, tenure, and retention de- 
cisions should be tied to an effective evalua- 
tion system that includes peer review so 
that superior teachers can be rewarded, av- 
erage ones encouraged, and poor ones 
either improved or terminated.” 

The report also recommended _ that 
“qualified individuals, including recent 
graduates with mathematics and science de- 
grees, graduate students, and industrial and 
retired scientists could, with appropriate 
preparation, immediately begin teaching in 
these fields.” And you heard that that’s 
taking place here and is approved in your 
county. And it said that “incentives should 
be made available to attract outstanding 
students to the teaching profession.” Well, 
today we can see that Fairfax County has 
taken these recommendations to heart. 
Your blue ribbon commission pointed to the 


necessity of recruiting and maintaining ex- 
cellent teachers, and said that the people of 
Fairfax County are willing to pay more for 
good teachers if there is assurance of qual- 
ity control and accountability. The school 
board approved the plan, and Dr. Spillane 
met with the teachers to get their advice 
and support. 

Fairfax County has shown the Nation how 
to upgrade the teaching profession by dem- 
onstrating how to attract and retain good 
teachers. Career ladders, performance- 
based pay, and other initiatives help to 
keep good teachers in the profession. Ev- 
erybody benefits—students, parents, and 
teachers. To improve the quality of the 
teaching force, Virginia is moving toward 
requiring a prospective teacher to have a 
bachelor of arts degree in a subject area 
rather than an education degree. Virginia 
also allows teachers to enter the profession 
through the alternate certification route. 
Your alternate certification allows school 
systems to draw from an expanded pool of 
qualified teachers and enables qualified ex- 
military personnel, scientists, engineers, and 
others to become teachers. I wonder, Su- 
perintendent Spillane, do ex-Presidents 
qualify for this program? [Laughter] 

Well, there you have it. It’s no mystery. 
It’s a miracle. We know what works in edu- 
cation, and we understand, in particular, 
the vital importance of good teaching. 

There’s one topic in this regard that’s of 
special importance to Nancy and me: put- 
ting an end to drug abuse. When it comes 
to drugs and education, let me just say this: 
If a school has a drug problem, then we 
might as well stop and forget about improv- 
ing education through qualified teachers, a 
solid curriculum, high expectations, per- 
formance-based pay, or any other reform 
measure. If students are using drugs, then 
no education can work. If kids are using 
drugs, they won’t learn. It’s that simple. It’s 
that awful. And so, we need to get tough on 
drugs, on drug pushers, but also on drug 
users. We need to get drugs out of our 
schools and our neighborhoods. We need to 
get drugs out of our children’s lives. So, I 
commend Fairfax County for your efforts— 
commend you from my heart—and urge 
you to continue the good fight. 
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You know, let me just say something to 
you here and issue a challenge. You stop to 
think: not only the drugs and the effect 
they have on people and the destruction 
that they can create but that there are 
some soulless people who are living in the 
veritable lap of luxury, with literally billions 
of dollars, at the highest standard of living, 
and paying no taxes or supporting no 
worthwhile operation. They are supported 
by those who are their customers. Why 
shouldn’t your generation—now with the 
changes that we’ve tried to make in your 
behalf—why don’t you make up your minds 
that your generation is going to be the one 
that decides there will be no more drug 
customers in this country of ours, that you 
are going to eliminate drugs by taking away 
their customers? Your generation will be 
the one that makes that change overall in 
the United States. 

I’ve talked quite a lot about teaching this 
afternoon, and there’s one story that just 
about says it all when it comes to the im- 
portance of teachers. The story comes from 
Robert Bolt’s play, a drama called “A Man 
For All Seasons.” It’s about Thomas More, a 
great man who lived in England some 400 
years ago. The story goes like this. A young 
man, Richard Rich, approached Sir Thomas 
for advice on prospective careers. Rich is a 
bright and ambitious young man and is con- 
sidering law or politics. But instead Sir 
Thomas More makes this suggestion: “Why 
not be a teacher? You'd be a fine teacher— 
perhaps even a great one.” “And if I was,” 
asked Rich, “well, who would know about 
it?” And Sir Thomas in the play replies, 
“You, your pupils, your friends, God—not- a 
bad public, that.” 

Well, that isn’t a bad public. It’s our 
teachers’ public. And I’ve come here today 
to pay tribute to you for your efforts. And 
to you here at Oakton High who have done 
so much to foster good teaching and an 
understanding of teaching’s importance, on 
behalf of a great many people in this coun- 
try, I thank you. 

Now, it so happens that in order to give 
Secretary Bennett that pop quiz I did a 
little homework myself. And to tell you the 
truth, I was really struck by Michael Jack- 
son’s song, “Man in the Mirror.” It’s a won- 
derful song. It’s full of energy and drive 
and, of course, that helps to make the point 
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that I was talking about earlier: learning 
and fun go together. After all, Michael Jack- 
son and the others involved have spent 
years training as musicians, learning to read 
and write music, mastering vocal tech- 
niques, becoming highly skilled at playing 
various musical instruments. The result of 
all this training and education? Well, as I 
said, the result is a wonderful, powerful 
song. But the song has a powerful moral as 
well: “I’m starting with the man in the 
mirror. I’m asking him to change his ways.” 

Well, it’s true—whether the problem is 
improving education or eliminating drug 
abuse or helping the homeless—whatever 
the challenge, individual initiative and re- 
sponsibility is always part of the answer. 
And so, as I thought about the message I’d 
like to leave with you, as I considered what 
word I could give to you, in your youth, and 
for many years, well, I decided that this 
week’s top song would do just fine. 

My young friends, you’ve given me such 
a gift today—the gift of your energy, your 
exuberance, and your love of learning. And, 
always to remember: “No message could be 
any clearer. If you want to make the world 
a better place. Just start with the man in 
the mirror.” 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 

Ms. Thomas. Thank you very much, Mr. 
President. The students have a few ques- 
tions that they would like to ask you if you 
would be willing to answer them. 

The President. I'd love to. 


Scholastic Pressure and Competition 


Q. Mr. President, do you feel that the 
pressure to achieve and the competition be- 
tween students in the United States is as 
great today as it was in your high school 
days? 

The President. Is it as great today? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

The President. Yes, it is because the 
period that I was referring to—back then, 
we had not entered into that decline that 
seemed to come upon us in later years. I 
don’t know what caused it, but it did 
happen. But, no, we had curriculums that 
were stiff and required courses that you had 
to take, and you find out later that they 
were very beneficial in taking them. And 
also, we had a great feeling about our land. 
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Maybe part of it was because I’m old 
enough that that was in the immediate 
postwar era, post-World War I. [Laughter] 


Study of the Arts and the Sciences 


Q. Mr. President, the Secretary of Educa- 
tion’s decision to place emphasis on math 
and science programs took away the 
strength of the arts program. How can we 
achieve a balance between the subjects? 

The President. Well, again, I could refer 
to the past. I think you can have that bal- 
ance. Depends a lot on you. But that princi- 
pal that I spoke about that had such an 
imprint on my life—because not only the 
principal and the English teacher but by 
virtue of that particular class—he also di- 
rected all the school plays and the drama 
club plays. And many years later in Holly- 
wood I once said to myself, I haven’t come 
across a director yet that was better than 
BJ. Frazer. So, it’s there, and it’s possible. 
And I don’t think they detract at all. Even 
though I spoke and asked some of you if 
you were thinking about being teachers, let 
me say another word of encouragement. If 
you're still pondering and you haven't 
thought of what you want to be in life, 
don’t get discouraged. I graduated from col- 
lege unable to say exactly what I wanted to 
do with my life. So, the broadest exposure 
you get to all of these subjects—the compul- 
sory ones, math and science and all the 
rest—all of them are going to help you one 
day answer that question for yourself. 


Care of the Homeless 


Q. Mr. President, do you feel the problem 
of the homeless is one the Federal Govern- 
ment should tackle? And if not, how can it 
be resolved? 

The President. Frankly, I think the prob- 
lem of the homeless, like so many other 
problems, actually belongs at the local com- 
munity and state level, with the Federal 
Government ready to help in any way that 
it might be able to in which something 
would come properly under the Federal 
Government’s province. But you see, that’s 
one of the great secrets of this country that 
we tended to forget for about 40 or 50 
years. As we started going into more and 
more Federal domination and Federal in- 
terference in local programs, including edu- 
cation, we played a hand in the decline of 


education by thinking that in addition to 
doing some added funding we could use 
that as an excuse for the Federal Govern- 
ment trying to run the public schools. The 
schools for a long time have been run in 
this country best when they’re closer to the 
people in the communities where the par- 
ents and the students are. And so, I have to 
say that in this particular thing that you’ve 
raised, the problem of the homeless, is best 
known by the people in the community 
where it’s taking place—why they’re home- 
less, can see them as individuals instead of a 
mass of faceless people that the Federal 
Government just thinks of in numbers. So, 
as I say, if there is a way in which the 
Federal Government’s help can be used, 
whether it is in financing or what else, actu- 
ally the administering of this belongs right 
back where the people are. 
Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 


U.S. Involvement in Panama 


Q. Mr. President, because of the recent 
uprising in Panama, will it be necessary to 
resume U.S. military control in Panama for 
the safety of the Canal Zone? 

The President. No, we're going to abide 
by the Canal Treaty, and we’re not going to 
be the big colossus of the north once again 
coming into our smaller neighbors’ places of 
living and business and trying to guide and 
direct them. They have a very difficult 
problem there. We think that they're 
moving toward solving it with the reaction 
of the people to the man that has caused so 
much of this problem. We want to be of 
help in any way we can, and so we've 
helped them in that regard in the economic 
restraints that we’ve put down there so that 
there can be pressure focused on this par- 
ticular individual. But, no, there’s no danger 
of us coming in with our power and muscle 
and saying this is the way it has to be. 


The President’s Plans for the Future 


Q. Mr. President, what are you going to 
do when you step down from the Presiden- 
tial spotlight? 

The President. Hmmmm. [Laughter] ’'m 
a little old to be a teacher, in spite of what I 
said earlier. [Laughter] Well, I tell you, I do 
have some ambitions for when that time 
comes. There are some things that I would 
like to crusade for that I could not crusade 
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for while i'm President—some I could but 
some others that I couldn’t—because it 
would seem as if I was selfishly doing it in 
my own interest. 

For example, I would like to start calling 
to the attention of the people of this coun- 
try the flaw in the 22d amendment to the 
Constitution, passed a few years ago, which 
says a President can only serve two terms. 
Now let me explain something here. The 
reason I have to wait is because, as I say, I 
couldn’t dare open my mouth and do this in 
my own behalf while I’m here, and I don’t 
want to. But what I want to call to the 
people’s attention is: The President is the 
only one in government who is elected by 
all the people, and it seems to me that that 
constitutional amendment, which was born 
out of vengeance against Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt—I think that that amendment is 
an infringement on the democratic rights of 
the American people, who should be al- 
lowed to vote for who they want as long. as 
they want and—{applause}. 

And also, I’m going to crusade for some 
other things, too, like the line-item veto and 
the—{laughter|—43 Governors had it. I had 
it when I was Governor of California. I line- 
item vetoed out of budgets 943 times in 8 
years and was never overridden once. Now, 
in California, the legislature takes a two- 
thirds majority to pass the budget, and then 
they send it to the Governor. And it only 
takes two-thirds of a majority to override a 
veto. But when I found spending things in 
that budget and I vetoed them 943 times, 
you could not get the same two-thirds ma- 
jority in the legislature when that was ex- 
posed all by itself out there—not buried in 
the whole budget—you couldn’t get two- 
thirds of them to override my veto, not 
once. 

So, those are some things that I'd like to 
go out and get on what I call the mashed- 
potato circuit and—speaking and—because 
when you, the people—{laughter|—no, 
when you arouse yourself and—{/aughter|— 
when you decide that there’s something 
you want done, I think your two Congress- 
men over here—{/aughter|—will tell you, 
they hear in Washington. 


1988 


Invitation to Attend Graduation 
Ceremonies 


Q. Mr. President, will you honor Oakton 
High School with your presence at gradua- 
tion? 


The President. There was some laughter 
between you and me before, and I didn’t 
hear your question. [Laughter] 


Q. Will you honor us with your presence 
at graduation? 


The President. Was 1—what? [Laughier] 


Q. Will you honor us with your presence 
at graduation in June? 

The President. Oh! [Laughter] Well, I 
don’t know whether that’s possible. You 
know, you’ve heard that the President is 
the most powerful man in the country, if 
not the world and so forth. I have to tell 
you something: Everyday they hand me a 
piece of paper that tells me what I’m going 
to be doing that day—{/aughter|—for every 
15 minutes of that day. And long before 
graduation time, I’m sure that my sched- 
ule—first, I suppose, I should ask you the 
date of your graduation. 

Q. June 15th. 

The President. June 15th. It is very possi- 
ble that I will be in Canada at the economic 
summit that is held every June, every year. 
But I won’t know that for awhile yet. 

The Audience. Awww! 


The President. If it were possible, I would 
be most happy to join you. 

Q. Okay, thank you. 

Mr. Spillane. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the entire staff of this school and all of us in 
Fairfax County, we want you to have this 
remembrance of your visit here: a school- 
house that plays “School Days.” And we 
very much appreciate the opportunity to 
listen to you today, and thank you. 

The President. Well, thank you very 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2 p.m. in the 
Oakton High School auditorium. Ms. Laura 
Thomas, principal of the high school, intro- 
duced the question-and-answer period. 
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Nomination of David O’Neal To Be an 
Assistant Secretary of Labor 


March 25, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate David O’Neal to be Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor for Mine Safety and 
Health. He will succeed David A. Zegeer. 


Since 1985 Mr. O’Neal has served as 
Deputy Director of the Bureau of Land 
Management for the Department of the In- 
terior in Washington, DC. Prior to this he 
was president of O’Neal Inns, Ltd., 1984- 
1986, president of O’Neal Printing, 1982- 
1984, and executive vice president of Avia- 
tion Systems International, 1981-1982. 


Mr. O’Neal graduated from St. Louis Col- 
lege of Pharmacy (B.S., 1962). He served in 
the U.S. Marine Corps, 1956-1959. He was 
born January 24, 1937, in Belleville, IL. Mr. 
O’Neal has two children and resides in Ar- 
lington, VA. 


Nomination of Elaine L. Chao To Be a 
Commissioner of the Federal Maritime 
Commission, and Designation as 
Chairman 


March 25, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Elaine L. Chao to be a 
Federal Maritime Commissioner for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring June 30, 1991. 
She would succeed Edward V. Hickey, Jr. 
Upon confirmation, she will be designated 
Chairman. 


Since 1986 Miss Chao has been Deputy 
Administrator of the Maritime Administra- 
tion for the Department of Transportation 
in Washington, DC. Prior to this she was 
vice president for syndications of BankA- 
merica Capital Markets Group, 1984-1986. 
From 1983 to 1984, she was a White House 
fellow with the Office of Policy Develop- 
ment, and a senior lending officer in the 
European Banking Division for Citibank, 
N.A., 1979-1983. 


Miss Chao graduated from Mount Hol- 
yoke College (A.B., 1975) and Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business Admin- 


istration (M.B.A., 1979). She was born 
March 26, 1953, in Taipei, Taiwan, and cur- 
rently resides in Washington, DC. 


Informal Exchange With Reporters 
Prior to a Meeting With President 
Joaquin Balaguer Ricardo of the 
Dominican Republic 


March 25, 1988 


Q. Is everything calm and peaceful in the 
Dominican Republic? 

President Balaguer. Yes, everything is 
calm and peaceful—as peaceful and tranquil 
as it can possibly be in today’s world. 

Q. How about our country, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Is our country peaceful and tranquil, 
too? 

President Reagan. 1 would say the situa- 
tion is normal. 


Nicaraguan Cease-Fire Agreement 


Q. How about the cease-fire talksP Are 
you happy with the outcome? 

President Reagan. Well, I only have to 
say, of course, that we’ve looked forward to 
this and hope it continues. But, I still think 
that—just as in some other meetings that 
have gone on in which I’ve been involved— 
I think that we should keep in mind that 
both parties must be dedicated to the 
things that are said and agreed to at those 
meetings. 

Q. Sounds like you are suspicious they 
won’t be. 

President Reagan. | think there’s reason 
to have caution. They have a past record 
that indicates that we should be. 


General Noriega of Panama 


Q. Are we going to see General Noriega 
in the Dominican Republic? 

President Reagan. No, that’s not far 
enough. 
Saudi Missile Sites 

Q. Mr. President, there have been sugges- 
tions that the Israelis might attack the new 
Saudi missile sites. How would the United 
States feel about that? 

President Reagan. Well, naturally, we 
would be totally opposed to any such thing 
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and hope that they’re not considering any 
such act. 


Gridiron Dinner 
Q. Are you all set for the Gridiron? 


President Reagan. Is one ever set for 
that? 


Dominican Republic-U.S. Relations 


Q. President Reagan, can we ask you 
some questions about the relations with the 
Dominican Republic and the United States? 
Is there a possibility of getting more help 
from the United States of America Republic 
in terms of the sugar war, things like this? 

President Reagan. As you know, we’ve 
had some problems both ways, with the 
Congress and matters of that kind, but I can 
assure you that we feel that the relationship 
we have with the Dominican Republic is of 
the best, and we treasure it and hope to 
continue that close relationship. 


Note: The exchange began at 11:40 a.m. in 
tae Oval Office at the White House. Presi- 
dent Balaguer spoke in Spanish, and his 
remarks were translated by an interpreter. 


Remarks Following Discussions With 
President Joaquin Balaguer Ricardo of 
the Dominican Republic 


March 25, 1988 


President Reagan. It has been my great 
pleasure to have met with President Bala- 
guer. His remarkable leadership has been 
an important element in the significant, 
positive role that the Dominican Republic 
has played in regional affairs. 

President Balaguer has been a driving 
force throughout his country’s democratic 
development. In 1966 he led democracy’s 
return to the Dominican Republic after 
years of political uncertainty and turmoil. 
Indeed, he is, in many ways, the father of 
Dominican democracy. It’s a great honor to 
have him here. The United States and the 
Dominican Republic traditionally have en- 
joyed very close and warm relations. Our 
meeting today reflected the important his- 
torical, cultural, political, and economic ties 
that bind our two countries. We discussed 
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the economic problems that face us and ex- 
amined possible solutions. 

President Balaguer described the serious 
impact that low world sugar prices and de- 
clining market access are having on the Do- 
minican Republic. I applaud his govern- 
ment’s courageous efforts to meet difficult 
economic and developmental challenges 
through diversification and private sector 
investment. The United States Government 
wants to participate in these processes. 
Within our budget limitations, we will con- 
tinue to support development and growth 
in the Dominican Republic. 

Sharing a common hemisphere and 
democratic beliefs, we examined important 
political developments elsewhere in the 
Caribbean and Latin America. We are both 
concerned by recent events in Central 
America and Panama. I deeply appreciate 
President Balaguer’s insights into these 
issues. We both hope for democratic and 
peaceful solutions to the problems of the 
region. We want to see an end to the pur- 
suit of military solutions and to the massive 
Soviet armament that fuels that pursuit. I 
congratulated the President on his govern- 
ment’s role in hosting the first Nicaraguan 
peace talks mediated by Cardinal Obando y 
Bravo. We discussed bilateral cooperation in 
the critical area of narcotics. I want person- 
ally to thank President Balaguer for his as- 
sistance in combatting illegal narcotics in 
the Caribbean. His government’s efforts 
have been crucial, and we look forward to 
continued cooperation on this matter of na- 
tional and hemispheric security. 

So, thank you again, Mr. President, for 
coming to visit me today in Washington. 
You’re a close and good friend of the 
United States; a leader dedicated to free- 
dom, democracy, and peace; a trusted ally. I 
wish you well and look forward to working 
with you as our two countries face the chal- 
lenges of the future. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 

President Balaguer. Mr. President, this is 
a beautiful spring day to pay this visit on 
President Ronald Reagan, which is a great 
honor to me, but not really to me, but an 
honor which is really a distinction on my 
country. I have told President Reagan today 
of not only my personal admiration but that 
of the whole people of the Dominican Re- 
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public for himself, personally, for his poli- 
cies as a leader of the world in the defense 
of human rights, and for the progress of 
democratic regimes in Latin America and 
throughout the world. 

Together we have reviewed the bilateral 
problems and issues between our two coun- 
tries. We have also reviewed the problems 
affecting other Latin American countries. 
All these countries have been inspired by 
President Reagan’s policies in the areas of 
democracy, liberty, and for helping the 
weak toward economic recovery. The Do- 
minican Republic has received a great deal 
of help from the Reagan administration, es- 
pecially in terms of the Caribbean Basin 
Initiative. This is the most constructive initi- 
ative which has ever come to Latin Amer- 
ica. It is the most practical initiative and the 
one from which we have derived the most 
advantage. And here I include the Good 
Neighbor Policy of Roosevelt and the Alli- 
ance for Progress of President Kennedy, be- 
cause those were theoretical abstractions, 
whereas the Caribbean Basin Initiative has 
been a pragmatic movement which has 
achieved a great deal of practical good for 
our countries. The Dominican Republic spe- 
cifically has improved its economy, has pro- 
gressed, has established a large number of 
free trade zones, opening foreign industries, 
and thus has reduced its unemployment 
rate a great deal. Also, the Reagan plan has 
permitted us to export more to the United 
States because of the lowering, or total 
elimination, of tariffs. We have exported 
more clothes, more apparel, manufactured 
in the Dominican Republic, as well as other 
products which we have now started ex- 
porting to the United States, thanks to the 
lowering of tariff barriers, with once again, 
the consequence of lowering unemploy- 
ment. 

There are problems which subsist in our 
relations, especially in connection with the 
lowering of our sugar quota, but this we 
have discussed with President Reagan and 
with his senior advisers in this area of ex- 
pertise. We also discussed the subject this 
morning on Capitol Hill with a number of 
Senators who are friends of the Dominican 
Republic. We found there a very receptive 
climate and feel confident that the problem 
will be solved, taking into account the inter- 
ests of both of our countries. Our talks 


today regarding our policies vis-a-vis other 
countries of the region have been ones in 
which we have agreed on almost every 
point. We agreed, for example, on the sub- 
ject of Haiti and on our discussions of other 
countries which are our neighbors. And we 
have almost total and virtual agreement be- 
tween the two countries. 

It is a great pleasure to me now to thank 
you, President Reagan, very warmly for 
your hospitality, for your great cordiality 
and an honor which this visit has done to 
my country, the Dominican Republic. If 
when I get home I am asked if I come with 
my hands full or my hands empty, I will say 
that my hands are very full—full of friend- 
ship, full of affection, and full of admiration 
for the United States and for its President, 
Ronald Reagan. My admiration for Ronald 
Reagan is nothing new. It is something 
which I have always spoken of, saying that 
he is not only a leader of his country and of 
the continent but a world leader—with his 
revolutionary economic policies, his loyalty 
to democratic regimes everywhere, and his 
fight against drug trafficking in the world. 

And here I would like just to interject a 
word of admiration for Mrs. Reagan—for 
Nancy, the First Lady, whose human strug- 
gle against drug trafficking stands as an ex- 
ample to women all over the world, espe- 
cially in Latin America, which is suffering 
so much from this scourge, telling us all 
that we all must make our own efforts to 
eradicate this plague in order to save the 
youth of this generation and succeeding 
generations. 

Thank you, President Reagan. Believe 
me, your economic policies leading to the 
recovery of the American economy are also 
leading to the recovery of economies 
throughout the world. You will continue 
always to be an inspiration and a guide to 
me. I am always conscious of your struggle 
to increase the defense of human rights, to 
reduce unemployment, to solve the social 
problems of the world—things that we will 
do together and we will always remember 
in the Dominican Republic. 

Once again, thank you, Mr. President. 

Reporter. Mr. President, sir, the Senate 
wants you to take stronger action against 
Panama. They voted today. Will you consid- 
er that? 
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President Reagan. We're considering ev- 
erything, but I can’t take any more ques- 
tions. 

Q. What do you want Secretary Shultz to 
say to the Palestinians, Mr. President? 

President Reagan. | can’t now. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 1:31 p.m. 
in the Rose Garden at the White House. 
President Balaguer spoke in Spanish, and 
his remarks were translated by an interpret- 
er. Earlier, the two Presidents attended a 
luncheon in the Residence. 


Proclamation 5780—Greek 
Independence Day: A National Day of 
Celebration of Greek and American 
Democracy, 1988 


March 25, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The United States and Greece are old 
allies and friends. Our nations and peoples 
are bound by interests, kinship, values, and 
a record of common achievement. Ancient 
Greek ideals of freedom fueled our own 
struggle for independence, and American 
friends supported Greece’s effort to forge a 
modern nation in 1821. 

Over the years, millions of Americans of 
Greek ancestry have enriched and strength- 
ened the United States. In this century, 
Americans and Greeks fought and died to- 
gether in three wars. The Truman Doc- 
trine, which helped Greeks preserve their 
independence and launch Greece toward 
prosperity, is a proud achievement of 
American foreign policy. Today, Greece 
and the United States are partners in the 
NATO alliance, which has kept the peace 
and preserved freedom for nearly 40 years. 

The democracy we so cherish began in 
Greece a millennia ago. The grandeur the 
ancient Greeks left has endowed modern 
Americans and modern Greeks with democ- 
racy’s promise of liberty. Today, the world 
is still inspired by the eternal values and 
aspirations for which modern Greeks 
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reached when they began their quest for 
independence on March 25, 1821. 

Saluting our common fealty to democracy 
and its defense, and recognizing the bonds 
between the United States and Greece, the 
Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 218, 
has designated March 25, 1988, as “Greek 
Independence Day: A National Day of 
Celebration of Greek and American De- 
mocracy” and has authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim March 25, 1988, as Greek 
Independence Day: A National Day of 
Celebration of Greek and American De- 
mocracy, and I urge all Americans to join in 
appropriate ceremonies and activities to 
salute the Greek people and Greek inde- 
pendence. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 25th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:18 a.m., March 28, 1988) 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Annual Report on Nuclear 
Nonproliferation 


March 25, 1988 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I have reviewed the activities of the 
United States Government departments 
and agencies during the calendar year 1987 
related to preventing nuclear proliferation, 
and I am pleased to submit my annual 
report pursuant to section 601(a) of the Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation Act of 1978 (Public 
Law 95-242). 

The report concludes that the United 
States during 1987 continued to make sig- 
nificant progress in its efforts to achieve its 
non-proliferation goals. 
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As I have indicated in previous state- 
ments to the Congress, my central arms 
control objective has been to reduce sub- 
stantially, and ultimately to eliminate, nu- 
clear weapons and rid the world of the nu- 
clear threat. The prevention of the spread 
of nuclear explosives to additional countries 
is an indispensable part of our efforts to 
meet this objective. I intend to continue my 
pursuit of this goal with untiring determina- 
tion and a profound sense of personal com- 
mitment. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 25, 1988. 


Remarks to the Members of the Center 
for the Study of the Presidency 


March 25, 1988 


The President. Thank you very much, 
and welcome to the White House. I know 
you don’t think you’re in the White House, 
but somehow—you know Washington. They 
call it the White House complex. Washing- 
ton is complex. [Laughter] 

Well, I can’t think of groups that are 
more welcome here than those sponsored 
by the Center for the Study of the Presi- 
dency. For more than two decades, the 
center has contributed to our understand- 
ing of the high office that for a brief time 
the American people have entrusted to me. 
Under the leadership of Gordon Hoxie, the 
center has helped both the country at large 
and the men who’ve held this office to see 
more clearly the institution and the chal- 
lenges of the day that the Presidency and 
its trustee face. 

The modern Presidency is, like every- 
thing else in our system, the product of 
both the founders’ design and later prac- 
tice. I remember this every time I give a 
press conference. Perhaps you know that 
historians date the Presidential press confer- 
ence back to our sixth Chief Executive, 
John Quincy Adams. Before that, Presidents 
didn’t have press conferences. But it seems 
that every morning before dawn, Adams 
would stroll down to the Potomac River, 
take off his clothes and take a swim. 


[Laughter} And one summer day a 
woman—not a man—of the press followed 
him to the river. And after he’d plunged in, 
she popped from the bushes, sat on his 
clothes, and demanded an_ interview. 
[Laughter] She told him that if he tried to 
come ashore before she was finished, she’d 
scream. So Adams held the first press con- 
ference up to his neck in water. [Laughter] 
I know how he felt. [Laughter] By the way, 
the reporter’s name was Anne Royall. I 
don’t think it’s true that she’s the great, 
great, great grandmother of Sam Donald- 
son. [Laughter] 

I’m told that this weekend, at the center’s 
19th annual student symposium, you will be 
examining “Congress and the Presidency in 
Economic and Foreign Policy.” One of the 
most important tools that the President has, 
both in economic policy and in foreign 
policy, is the veto. From the very beginning 
there were repeated attempts to get around 
the intent of the framers when they gave 
Presidents this tool. The entire scope of the 
veto was challenged. As Edward Corwin’s 
classic study, “The President,” points out: 
“Naturally the veto power did not escape 
the early talent of Americans for conjuring 
up constitutional limitations out of thin air. 
People said the veto was solely the means 
furnished the President for carrying out his 
oath to ‘preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution’ and was not validly usable for 
any other purpose. They said that it did not 
extend to revenue bills, having never been 
so employed by the King of England, and 
that it was never intended to give effect 
merely to Presidential desires.” But these 
challenges to the plain and straightforward 
meaning of the Constitution all failed. 

Today we’re facing another challenge to 
the use of the Presidential veto. In recent 
years, Congress has unjustifiably diminished 
the veto’s utility, particularly when it comes 
to the budget. You may remember that I 
had a co-star when I delivered the State of 
the Union Address this year. It was that 
thousand-page continuing resolution that 
Congress sent to me last December and 
gave me only 10 hours to study and then 
sign or shut down the Government. I’ve 
been reluctant—as I believe any President 
should be—to allow the Government to 
stop functioning. So, for the second year 
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running, I signed a single monster bill that 
funded most of the Government. But as I 
told Congress in January, never again. Next 
time I veto, and they can choose whether 
to shut the Government down or not. 

But the question I would ask you is: 
Doesn’t the new practice of creating gigan- 
tic continuing resolutions require a new and 
better response? Can anything but enact- 
ment of a line-item veto provide the lever- 
age we need to curb wasteful and unneces- 
sary spending? 

In the mid-seventies, Congress shoved 
the President aside in the budget process. It 
legislated major shifts in the checks and bal- 
ances of budgetmaking power. And the re- 
sults came immediately. Before that, Feder- 
al deficit with inflation taken out had been 
steady or falling for a quarter of a century. 
Since then, it’s been in a steep climb. 

In my years in the White House, I’ve 
seen one Member of Congress after another 
call for lower deficits and less spending and 
then go out and vote for more spending. 
Some, of course, just want more spending, 
but many are sincere. They are caught in 
what scholars call a “prisoner’s dilemma.” If 
nearby districts or States get Federal dol- 
lars, they feel they have to match it or look 
bad to the folks back home. The fact is that 
there is only one way, once and for all, to 
stop them before they spend again, and 
that’s to restore the role in the budget proc- 
ess of the only elected official who speaks 
not for local interests but for the interest of 
the entire Nation: the President. And the 
way to do that is with the line-item veto. 

You know, we say that the States are the 
laboratories of democracy and have been 
since our earliest days. Is there any provi- 
sion of government that has been more suc- 
cessfully tested on the State level than the 
line-item veto? Forty-three Governors have 
it. When I was Governor of California, I 
used it 943 times and was never overriden 
once. I found that somehow things got in 
the budget that just couldn’t live in sun- 
light, and that’s all the line-item veto is—a 
way for the President to let some sunlight 
into the dark, dank caverns of the budget 
process. 

Well, I’ve just about used up my time. 
You know, there’s a story about one of my 
favorite Presidents—Calvin Coolidge—who, 
as you know, was famous for using a few, a 
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very few, well-chosen words. He’d just 
made a campaign speech when a woman 
ran up to him and exclaimed, “Oh, Mr. 
Coolidge, what a wonderful address. I stood 
up through it.” Coolidge said, “So did I.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, thank you all, and God bless you. 
And I’m going to take a few minutes here— 
I know I don’t have much time, and I hope 
that some of you won’t mind if I limit this 
to the students present—that they must 
have, as a part of your meeting, a few ques- 
tions still about the Presidency. The reason 
I’m shutting out those of you who might be 
on the faculty is, I had trouble with ques- 
tions from you back when I was in college. 
[Laughter] 

As a matter of fact, two from my alma 
mater, Eureka College, are here today. 
Twenty-five years after I graduated, Eureka 
brought me back and gave me an honorary 
degree. And all that did was compound the 
sense of guilt I’ve nursed for 25 years— 
[laughter|—because I thought the first one 
they gave me was honorary. [Laughter] 

Well, does someone have a question that 
they—— 


Civil Rights Legislation 


Q. Mr. President, I would like to thank 
you for vetoing the recent so-called civil 
rights legislation recently sent through Con- 
gress. After your veto, why do you think 
you had problems getting enough Senators 
or Congressmen to help you sustain your 
veto? And if you would have had the line- 
item veto, what specific aspects of that civil 
rights legislation do you think you could 
have vetoed? 

The President. Well, the things that I 
would have changed with the line-item veto 
are what made me veto the bill. I’m not 
against the whole purpose of that bill. As a 
matter of fact, I sent up a bill that called for 
it—virtually what was in this one—except 
for the provisions that were in there that 
would now give the Federal Government 
regulating control over everybody down to 
a farmer or a mom-and-pup grocery store 
or anything else. That’s what I had against 
the bill. ’'m not against extending civil 
rights. But it was so written that if—well, as 
I said in one of my statements, if a church 
or a group of churches, for example, put 
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together, as many of them do, a summer 
camp, and if that summer camp happened 
to, let’s say, be located on Federal land or 
surplus land or anything of that kind, auto- 
matically, all of the churches involved in 
that would be subject to Federal regulation. 
And thus they would be—well, I can tell 
you what that excess regulation can do, and 
maybe there are some here from the—phy- 
sicians in the colleges and universities—that 
know. It was not too many years ago in the 
Federal Government—we’ve been trying to 
get the Federal Government out of things 
where it doesn’t belong and get them back 
to local and State control and so forth. I 
actually learned of a college like that that 
many of you go to. The college’s average 
cost for administrative overhead was 
$50,000 a year. Federal regulations imposed 
brought that up to $500,000 a year just for 
the administrative overhead and the paper- 
work that was required of the Government 
rules. And I don’t think it improved educa- 
tion a bit. 

Q. Mr. President, hello. I’d first like to say 
thank you for providing a renewed sense of 
unity and patriotism to American citizens. 

The President. Thank you. 


Foreign and Domestic Spending 


Q. But what I'd like to ask you is: Do you 
anticipate a decrease in foreign aid and per- 
haps an increase in domestic aid throughout 
the United States? 

The President. Well, actually, there has 
been a decrease now mandated by Con- 
gress on foreign aid. And frankly, it has set 
us back a great deal. Foreign aid isn’t just a 
charity that—for example, it includes secu- 
rity features, also. And it helps other coun- 
tries provide for their own defense where, 
because of our own national interest, if they 
can’t do that, we have to. And ours is more 
expensive than their own homegrown varie- 
ty. So, we’re trying to reverse that. 

I just met with another President of one 
of our Caribbean nations today, and this hit 
them very hard. And their economy is vir- 
tually strapped because of cutbacks that 
were made by the Congress. So, I think 
we’ve got to look with—it’s so easy to say, 
well, we’ve got so many problems, what are 
we doing helping these people over here? 
Well, we do live in the world with them, 


and you can’t be isolationist anymore, and 
certainly not a country like ours. 

So, I hope that we can reverse this trend 
and begin to restore some of that. With 
regard to aid throughout our country, let’s 
get something straight. For example, aid to 
education, we’ve always believed, is a local 
and State responsibility. And it was not too 
many years ago that under the New Deal 
Federal Government decided to get itself 
involved. But the Federal Government only 
contributes 7 percent of the total cost of 
education. But for that 7 percent, the Fed- 
eral Government gets greedy and wants a 
lot more privilege and authority over edu- 
cation than they’ve bought for 7 percent. 

But with regard to need—here we're 
looking at welfare reforms, also. Because 
again, I once found a program when I was 
Governor, a Federal program, that the ad- 
ministration overhead was $2 for every $1 
they got to a needy person. We believe that 
some reforms are needed to make it more 
practical than that. And right now, the most 
effective aid to the people is coming from 
what I call the private sector. Last year, 
private individuals and groups and organi- 
zations raised $84 billion for charitable 
causes for the needy. 

Someone—I better—young lady right 
back there? 

The P 'resident’s Ace lish ts 


P 


Q. I just was wondering, now that you’re 
in your last year, what do you think is your 
greatest accomplishment, or one of your 
greatest, and what would you like to be 
remembered for in history books? [Laugh- 
ter] 

The President. 1 try not to think of the 
history books—{/aughter}—very much about 
that, contrary to what a lot of people say. I 
think it’s—I’ve always looked at this job, as I 
indicated it in my remarks—you don’t 
become President, you are given temporary 
custody of an institution called the Presi- 
dency. And you don’t have any right to go 
around changing its traditions or rules or 
anything else, as some have tried to do. But 
when we came into office, we were in quite 
an economic bind. Inflation was in double 
digits, unemployment was up, we were— 
well, we really were in something of a re- 
cession. Interest rates—-the prime rate was 
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20.5 percent. And we set out to make some 
economic changes. 

Maybe one thing that I'll remember with 
joy—I don’t know whether anyone else 
will—having gotten my degree in econom- 
ics, that makes me able to tell ethnic stories 
about economists—{/aughter|—I had always 
believed, and put it into practice over great. 
opposition—and that was the most impor- 
tant part of our economic reform—was the 
reduction of the marginal tax rates. A man 
named ibn-Khaldun, a few centuries ago. 
said that at the beginning of the empire the 
rates were low and the revenue was high. 
He said at the end of the empire the rates 
were high and the revenue was low. Well, 
over all the objections, we cut the marginal 
tax rates, and that has been the most impor- 
tant part of our economic recovery. We 
have the highest percentage of the poten- 
tial labor pool in America employed that 
we’ve ever had in our history. We have had 
the longest economic expansion that we’ve 
ever had in the history of our country. And, 
I can tell you that when you look at the 
revenues for the tax rates they have vastly 
increased all the way across as we reduced 
the rates. At the lower rates, more money is 
coming into the Government. Well, I’d 
always believed that back from my days in 
school during the Great Depression, and so 
I think I'll remember that with great pleas- 
ure. 

But I think what you mentioned a little 
while ago, also—after all of the rioting and 
the cynicism that came out of the Vietnam 
experience, and the campus riots and all, I 
found that a great many of our military 
would’t dare leave the base without getting 
into civilian clothes. And I decided that 
maybe we needed a change of attitude in 
this country. And today, we have it. I think 
our country has once again discovered a 
pride in being an American. And I can tell 
you there’s nothing I’m more proud of than 
the young men and women—your age— 
who are in our military today. And they’re 
volunteers. And they wear the uniform; 
they don’t take it off to go out among us 
civilians anymore. And I’m very proud of 
what has been accomplished there. 

But you continue, and then I think I’m 
getting to the place where I have to quit. 
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Tactical Nuclear Weapons 


Q. Hello, Mr. President. My question is 
that in a TV documentary I saw that we 
have nuclear weapons in Europe that a 
single person can carry and which are effec- 
tive over a l-square-mile area. If such 
weapons fall into the hands of terrorists, 
how could we prevent them from smug- 
gling them into the country when we 
cannot do enough to stop the drug traffick- 
ing and the entry of illegal aliens to our 
southern borders? 

The President. Well, all I can tell you is 
that we have a very elaborate program of 
security for anything nuclear, including 
even the plants where things like that are 
constructed. And I think it is as effective a 
program as we possibly can have. I think, 
also, you’re probably talking about a type of 
nuclear weapon that is not included in the 
INF agreement where we’ve gotten rid of a 
whole system for the first time of nuclear 
weapons. I’m speaking of the tactical battle- 
field weapons, which would be what you 
were referring to there. Those weapons we 
cannot start trying to reduce until we 
engage the Soviet Union in reduction of 
conventional weapons. They have such a 
great superiority that the only thing that 
evens us out in the NATO line are those 
tactical nuclear weapons. If we got rid of 
them, we would automatically put the Sovi- 
ets in a tremendous superiority with the 
conventional. And I’ve already notified the 
General Secretary, and he’s expressed a 
willingness to sit down and talk about them. 
So, once we can get this START treaty on 
top of the INF, then we'll go after the con- 
ventional weapons, and when those are 
equal, then we can go after the short-range 
tactical nuclear weapons. 

Now—— 


Civil Rights Legislation 


Q. Hello, Mr. President. My question is in 
regards to your veto on the civil rights leg- 
islation—excuse me—{/aughter|—legislation. 
I, in fact, was not in favor of your veto; 
however, you did express that you had an 
alternate plan. I’d like to know some of 
what that involved or detailed. 

The President. Well, it was the thing 
we’ve been trying ever since to reverse the 
Grove City ruling, and so it was basically 
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what was the most apparent thing in the 
program that I vetoed, or the bill that I 
vetoed, except that they added, as I’ve said, 
all those other things of controls in there. 
Well, virtually, there was a Senate bill on 
the floor about the same time that the one 
that I vetoed had been on the floor, and 
that one was defeated in favor of this other 
one. And my bill was very similar to that 
Senate bill. So, in trying to persuade some 
legislators to vote to sustain my veto, I re- 
minded them that their record showed that 
they had voted for that other bill and then 
voted when they didn’t get that, voted for 
this one, and I said, I’m giving you a chance 
to vote again on the same kind of bill you 
wanted to pass before as that Senate bill. 

And I think there was a concern about 
some of them that they would appear to the 
folks back home as if they were against civil 
rights. Well, I want to tell you, I have—long 
before the term was ever coined—I have 
been a devotee of civil rights. I grew up in 
a family—one brother, my mother and 
father, and we grew up with the belief that 
the ugliest sin in the world was discrimina- 
tion and prejudice. And so, all my life has 
been over on that side. I had to be, or I’d 
have been laced. [Laughter] 

But—so—I’ve tried to explain there; it 
was only those other factors that they gave 
the open door for excessive government 
regulation. For example, when I said, all the 
other people—well, this grocery store—if 
people came into that grocery store with 
food stamps, that automatically made them 
subject to Federal regulation and things of 
that kind that were never intended. And 
that’s all I wanted cleaned up. 

So, I’ve just talked to our people. Now, 
since our veto wasn’t sustained, I’ve talked 
to them. But why don’t we pick out one-by- 
one those things now that are in that legis- 
lation that’s been passed and introduce leg- 
islation one at a time to get those other 
things canceled. 

Q. So your bill has approximately the 
same elements, however, you didn’t 
want—— 

The President. That’s right—the main feel 
of the bill that I vetoed, yes. 

Q. Thank you. 

The President. Well, could I take just one 
more? [Laughter] You ought to know I’m 


late. I've got somebody waiting to—{laugh- 
ter]. I can’t take any more after this one. 


Presidential Pardon and the Iran Arms 
and Contra Aid Controversy 


Q. Mr. President, you once referred to 
Oliver North as a national hero. Now that 
he has been indicted, are you going to 
pardon him and Poindexter? 

The President. Now, wait a minute, I’m 
having a little trouble hearing. 

Q. You once referred to Oliver North as a 
national hero. Now that he has been indict- 
ed, are you going to pardon him and Poin- 
dexter? 

The President. | still think Ollie North is a 
hero. And at the other hand—and any talk 
about what I might do or pardons and so 
forth—I think with the case before the 
courts, that’s something I can’t discuss now. 
But from my—I just have to believe that 
they’re going to be found innocent because 
I don’t think they were guilty of any law- 
breaking or any crime. 

I’ve got to take a second and tell you 
something that—[/aughter|—you know. The 
whole so-called Iran scandal—I find it hard 
to think of scandal in connection with it. 
We were contacted by some individuals, 
not the Government of Iran. And these in- 
dividuals—there was great talk at that time 
that Khomeini was maybe not going to live 
out the week. They knew that there would 
be factions striving for leadership. These in- 
dividuals wanted to discuss with people 
from our side how to establish better rela- 
tions with the United States. Well, we, 
behind the scenes, have been trying for 
years to get an end to the Iran-Iraq war, for 
example. So I said, yes, we'll meet with 
them. Incidentally, they came through a 
third country in the Middle East and that 
country recommended them to us as being 
dependable people. Our people met with 
them. It had to be secret because, obvious- 
ly, they were risking their lives for doing 
such a thing. They’d be—I don’t know that 
they haven’t been executed. I’ve never 
heard of them since this whole thing blew 
up in the press. But our people met with 
them. And then the word came back that 
those people asked if we could make a kind 
of token sale of arms to them, which they 
would turn over to the military. And this 
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they said would, first of all, confirm that our 
people really were representing the top in 
government, but also that it would give 
them a prestige they might need when the 
day came that they were going to try to 
redirect the Government of Iran. 

Well, I had told our people when the 
word came to me to go back that we had a 
rule that we didn’t do business with coun- 
tries that practice terrorism, and Iran prac- 
tices terrorism. Well, they came back with 
the statement that they wouldn’t and they 
didn’t, and they gave some individual inci- 
dents to show their opposition to terrorism. 

Well, I thought about it, and there was a 
lot of objection among some of our people 
and all—and debated. And I knew that the 
Hizballah [radical Shi'ite group operating in 
Lebanon] has a kind of philosophical rela- 
tionship with Iran. So, I said, all right, to 
prove their credentials—the Hizballah are 
holding our people hostage—tell them, yes, 
we'll do this if they will use their influence 
to see if they can’t convince the Hizballah 
to release our hostages. And it was a token 
shipment of arms, and they were sent. I 
didn’t put it on there that they don’t get 
the arms unless—we delivered the arms. 
And they were delivered then by somebody 
to the—from the other side of the ocean 
into Iran. They were given to the military, 
and we got our money back—exactly what 
we had asked for. At the same time, we had 
two hostages released, and we were sup- 
posed to have in 48 hours another two. And 
that was when that leak in a newspaper in 
Lebanon revealed this secret operation of 
ours, so we never did get the other two 
hostages back. 

And it wasn’t until then that our Attorney 
General discovered a memo that seemed to 
indicate that there was more money than 
we had received, although we had received 
the price we asked. And I immediately took 
him and went before the joint leadership of 
the Congress and told them what we’d dis- 
covered—we had no explanation for it, but 
were going to try to find out; that I’d asked 
for a special investigator and also that I had 
appointed a commission to look into this 
and see what was going on because this 
money was supposed to be in a Swiss bank 
account. 

Now, that’s the whole extent of the so- 
called scandal—what our intent was and 
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whet happened. And you know something? 
After all the investigation, today I still don’t 
know who got that extra money or where it 
came from. I’m hoping to find out. 

But I didn’t mean to get into that long an 
answer. But I wanted you to know that I 
have some definite reason for still thinking 
that Ollie North is a hero. 

All right. Thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:25 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 
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March 21 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—members of the White House staff, for 
the issues briefing luncheon; 

—members of the U.S. delegation of ob- 
servers for the Salvadoran legislative 
and municipal elections. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister Eddie 
Fenech Adami of Malta to meet with him at 
the White House on July 13. Prime Minister 
Adami has accepted the President’s invita- 
tion. 


March 22 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—José Antonio Ardanza, President of the 
Basque region of Spain. 





In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 
dent received diplomatic credentials from 
Ambassadors Jan Kinast of Poland, Ataul 
Karim of Bangladesh, Roble Olhaye Oudine 
of Djibouti, Denis Daudi Afande of Kenya, 
Harold Huyton Francis of New Zealand, 
Carlos Delius Evers of Bolivia, and Paul 
Desire Kabore of Burkina Faso. 


March 23 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—former President Chun Doo Hwan of 
the Republic of Korea, to discuss the 
transition of newly elected President 
Roh Tae Woo and its effect on South 
Korean democracy; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 


March 24 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—Hans-Jochen Vogel, chairman of the 
West German Social Democratic Party, 
to discuss West German-US. relations; 

—the winners of the White House News 
Photographers Association contest. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Board of Directors of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association for 
terms ending on the date of the annual 
meeting of the stockholders in 1989: 


Samuel W. Bartholomew, of Tennessee. This is a 
reappointment. Since 1976 Mr. Bartholomew 
has been founder and principal with the law 
firm of Donelson, Stakes, and Bartholomew in 
Nashville, TN. 

Henry C. Cashen II, of the District of Columbia. 
This is a reappointment. Since 1973 Mr. 
Cashen has been a partner in the law firm of 
Dickstein, Shapiro and Morin in Washington, 
DC. 


Vance C. Miller, of Texas. This is a reappoint- 
ment. Mr. Miller is currently chairman of the 
board for Vance C. Miller Interests in Dallas, 
TX. 
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The President announced his intention to 
nominate the following individuals to be 
members of the Board of Directors of the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation: 


For a term expiring December 17, 1990: 


Allie C. Felder, Jr., of the District of Columbia. 
This is a reappointment. Since 1987 Dr. Felder 
has been the senior vice president emeritus of 
National Cooperative Business Association in 
Washington, DC. 


For the remainder of the term expiring De- 
cember 17, 1988: 


Richard F. Hohlt, of Indiana. He will succeed 
Thomas A. Bolan. Since 1984 Mr. Hohlt has 
been senior vice president for government af- 
fairs at the U.S. League of Savings Institutions 
in Washington, DC. 


March 25 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—Archbishop Iakovos of the Greek Or- 
thodox Archdiocese of North and South 
America, for the observance of Greek 
Independence Day; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 

The President announced his intention to 

designate the following individuals to be 
members of the International Centre for 
Settlement of Investment Disputes for 
terms of 6 years: 


To be members of the Panel of Conciliators: 


Richard A. Hauser, of the District of Columbia. 
He would succeed Peter Heinz Kaminer. Since 
1986 Mr. Hauser has been a partner in the law 
firm of Baker & Hostetler in Washington, DC. 

Cecil Jay Olmstead, of Connecticut. He would 
succeed Bayless Andrew Manning. Since 1980 
Mr. Olmstead has been a counsel for Steptoe & 
Johnson in Washington, DC. 

Michael Stephan Shaw, of Illinois. He would suc- 
ceed Seymour Jeffrey Rubin. Since 1980 Mr. 
Shaw has been a principal with the law firm of 
Shaw & Miller in Chicago, IL. 


To be members of the Panel of Arbitrators: 


Rokert Michael Kimmitt, of Virginia. He would 
succeed Myres Smith McDougal. Since 1987 
Mr. Kimmitt has been a partner in the law 
firm of Sidley & Austin in Washington, DC. 
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Robert F. Pietrowski, Jr.. of Maryland. He would 
succeed Detlev Frederick Vagts. Since 1984 
Mr. Pietrowski has been a partner in the law 
firm of Bracewell & Patterson in Washington, 
DC. 


The President today selected the follow- 
ing individuals to be members of the Board 
of Directors of the National Railroad Pas- 
senger Corporation for terms of 2 years: 


Samuel H. Hellenbrand, of New York. This is a 
reappointment. Since 1983 Mr. Hellenbrand 
has been the director of the Security Capital 
Corp. in New York City. 


Frank W. Jenkins, of Pennsylvania. This is a re- 
appointment. Since 1964 Mr. Jenkins has been 
a partner with the law firm of Jenkins, Tar- 
quini, and Jenkins in Ambler, PA. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted March 23 


Frederick M. Bernthal, 

of Tennessee, to be Assistant Secretary of 
State for Oceans and International Environ- 
mental and Scientific Affairs, vice John Di- 
mitri Negroponte. 


Robert S. Gelbard, 

of Washington, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Bolivia. 


E. Allan Wendt, 

of California, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, for the rank of Ambassador 
during his tenure of service as Senior Rep- 
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resentative for Strategic Technology Policy 
in the Office of the Under Secretary of 
State for Coordinating Security Assistance 
Programs. 


George F. Murphy, Jr., 

of Maryland, to be Deputy Director of the 
United States Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, vice David F. Emery, re- 
signed. 


William H. Erickson, 

of Colorado, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of Colorado, vice John 
P. Moore, elevated. 


G. Philip Hughes, 
of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce (new position). 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Federal Retirement Thrift In- 
vestment Board for the terms indicated: 


For a term of 2 years: 


Richard H. Headlee, of Michigan (reap- 
pointment). 


For a term of 4 years: 


Roger W. Mehle, of New York (reappoint- 
ment). 


Submitted March 24 


Michael J. Norton, 

of Colorado, to be United States Attorney 
for the District of Colorado for the term of 
4 years, vice Robert N. Miller, resigned. 


Joy Cherian, 

of Maryland, to be a member of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission for a 
term expiring July 1, 1993 (reappointment). 


L. Clair Nelson, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Federal 
Mine Safety and Health Review Commis- 
sion for a term of 6 years expiring August 
30, 1994 (reappointment). 








Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released March 23 


Announcement: 

Nomination of William H. Erickson to be 
United States District Judge for the District 
of Colorado 


Released March 24 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Michael J. Norton to be 
United States Attorney for the District of 
Colorado 


Advance text: 
Remarks to students and faculty of Oakton 
High School in Vienna, VA 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved March 22 


S. 557 / Public Law 100-259 
Civil Rights Restoration Act of 1987 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved March 23 


S.J. Res. 126 / Public Law 100-260 
To designate March 16, 1988, as “Freedom 
of Information Day” 


SJ. Res. 252 / Public Law 100-261 
Designating June 5-11, 1988, as “National 
NHS-Neighbor Works. Week” 


S.J. Res. 265 / Public Law 100-262 
To designate March 20, 1988 as “National 
Agriculture Day” 


Approved March 24 


SJ. Res. 125 / Public Law 100-263 

To designate the period commencing on 
May 9, 1988, and ending on May 15, 1988, 
as “National Stuttering Awareness Week” 


Approved March 25 


H.R. 3689 / Public Law 100-264 

To designate the United States Post Office 
Building located at 300 Sycamore Street in 
Waterloo, Iowa, as the “H.R. Gross Post 
Office Building” 


SJ. Res. 216 / Public Law 100-265 
Approving the location of the Black Revolu- 
tionary War Patriots Memorial 


SJ. Res. 218 / Public Law 100-266 

To designate March 25, 1988, as “Greek 
Independence Day: A National Day of 
Celebration of Greek and American De- 
mocracy” 
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